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Stom Moor Isles. 
A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
Autnuor or ‘Tur First Viouty,’ ‘Kirn Anp KIN,’ ETc. 


PART III. 
Cuapter Y. 


ELISABETH LISTENS. 


“ OW often have I thought about you, and remembered your 
promise to come, and wondered whether you would keep 
it,” said Elisabeth, when she had got Alice into her own sitting- 
room, and made her take off her things ; and put her into a very 
comfortable chair, which, however, rather incommoded the young 
woman, who was not accustomed to lounges, or lounging, in any 
shape. 
ey thought you might have forgotten me, though I hoped you 
wouldn’t,” said Alice, pleased and soothed, as she looked round 
the charming room, so full of all kinds of (to her) mysterious and 
inexplicable things—things which would have been dreadfully in 
her way if the room had been hers. The big writing-table, with 
its numberless drawers and pigeon-holes, its tapers and silver 
pen-dishes, and piles of paper and envelopes, and mountains of 
papers and notes; it almost made her head ache, merely to look 
at them. How could any mortal woman cope with such things ? 
The reading-stands, the curious chairs, the wonderful standing- 
bookcases, and others which revolved; the music-rests, and a 
hundred other things were equally bewildering to her. The 
flowers, only, she understood. Every glance which she gave 
round the room, made her feel, more and more, how utterly 
different was this woman from herself, how her life was filled with 
VOL, LXXXIII. M 
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interests and amusements which, to Alice, were merely puzzles. 
This feature of the case, taken alone, would have been simply 
discouraging. But on the other hand, every glimpse of Elisa- 
beth’s own face made it all appear simpler and easier. That was 
not a puzzle, but a very pleasant and comprehensible fact, and 
when she looked into it, the room and its mysteries, hinting 
of spheres of which she knew nothing, no longer dismayed 
her. 

“What a long time it seems since we spent that delightfal day 
at Moor Isles. I have never forgotten that name,” said Elisa- 
beth. “At least, it seems a long time to me—perhaps not to 
you?” 

“Ay, but it does,” said Alice earnestly. “It’s been the 
longest six months I ever spent. I think time that’s full of 
trouble or disappointment always does seem long.” 

“Tam very sorry if your time has been filled with such aie. 
agreeable things,” said Elisabeth. ‘I remember you saying to 
me that you would come and see me, even if you were in misery. 
Perhaps you had a presentiment of trouble ?” 

“Perhaps I had,” said Alice sadly. “Anyhow, the trouble’s 
been there.” 

“Tell me about it, will you not?” said Elisabeth, gently. 
“Tf I can’t do anything for you, I can sympathise.” 

Whereupon Alice did tell her, with a simple, calm confidence 
and belief in her, which touched the tender-hearted woman of the 
world inexpressibly. Elisabeth listened while Alice related to 
her all the sad tale of the last six months, not in profuse detail, 
and in very simple, homely, language, but with a power and a 
directness which made her hearer feel exactly what she had gone 
through, and yet was going through, of vicarious suffering, for 
Alice had nothing to relate of her own home and surroundings 
that was not bright and cheerful. Indeed she remarked casually 
while telling her tale, that she did not think many people had 
such a father and brother as hers. She did not tell Elisabeth in 
so many words that she was in love with Brian Holgate, but the 
love had been part of her for so long, and her nature was so 
transparently truthful, that to one who knew as much of the 
circumstances as Elisabeth did, it was confessed in every sentence. 
It was not a tale that seemed to require comment. Alice did not 
appear to have come to ask “ What shall Ido?” “What do you 
think?” of this or the other. She seemed quite at unity with 
herself about it. But it was evident that she had needed some one 
to whom simply to tell the tale, and Elisabeth realised that from 
the girl’s very character, she had come to the person in whom she 
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felt the most absolute trust, and this fact was balm to Mrs. 
Reichardt’s soul, and pleased her more than the most brilliant 
social success ever could have done. 

Alice did not make a long story of it all, but looking into 
Elisabeth’s eyes, wound up by saying— 

“Tt’s a sad pity, isn’t it, that he should be so misled ? ” 

“It is indeed,” agreed Elisabeth. 

* And now,” said Alice, “I want to ask how you’ve been your- 
self all the time since I saw you, and about the gentleman and 
the young lady that came with you to Moor Isles that day. Has 
he been in these parts again?” 

“No, he has not. Felix has not been down here again. He 
has been very busy. He always is. He is very popular, you 
know, and, what is more, he deserves his popularity.” 

“Ay, I liked his face well. I could have trusted him any- 
where.” 

“T have seen him, though he has not been here. I was in 
London once or twice when he was singing. In the autumn he 
is going to America.” 

“To America!” exclaimed Alice, with a sudden look of interest 
and excitement. “Is he? What for? Is he going tostay there 
long ?” 

“ For some months, at least. I don’t know exactly how long. 
He is going to sing there, of course. He is sure to have no end 
of engagements when he gets there. They are very anxious to 
hear him.” 

“Ay, I dare say. And the young lady—Miss Grey, was her 
name? How is she?” 

“ Miss Grey is very well, too. She is in London, not at school, 
exactly, but studying very hard with the lady with whom she 
lives. We think we are going to be very proud of her. She 
shows a really wonderful gift for the science of languages—what 
they call comparative philology—yes, it’s a dreadfully long name, 
isn’t it?” added Elisabeth, laughing. “Neither Mr. Arkwright 
nor I understand much about such abstruse matters, but 4 

“T should like to put that name down,” said Alice, with great 
simplicity. ‘Ican never remember it myself, but my brother 
Andy will want to know all I’ve heard about, and he will know 
what it means.” 

“You shall have it,” said Elisabeth, with great glee, seizing 
upon a little notebook, and writing the desired expression upon a 
leaf, which she tore out, and handed to Alice. 

“Tt means, amongst other things, the study of very ancient 
languages—Latin and Greek, and what they call the Oriental 
languages—the languages of India and Persia amongst them. 
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And I hear she has an absolute genius for these things, and 
Professor Willoughby, under whom she studies, says that none of 
the men he teaches can come anywhere near her. So she is going 
to be quite a learned lady—as full of wisdom as possible, and I 
think she will be beautiful too.” 

“She was very sweet-looking,” said Alice. “ Was it true what 
I heard—that the gentleman—Mr. Felix, you called him, has 
adopted her?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Elisabeth, smiling. “That was a long time 
ago. Yes—yes. She is his adopted—daughter. He is very fond 
of her, and she of him.” 

“T saw that she was very fond of him,” Alice assented, with 
some emphasis, so that Elisabeth could hardly conceal a smile, as 
she thought, “Poor Ines! she will have learnt—already, I 
dare say, to conceal her feelings rather more than that.” . 

Aloud, she said, 

“Tndeed, she ought to be fond of him. He has, by his goodness 
to her, not only saved her from poverty, because there are worse 
things than poverty—but he has given her a thoroughly happy 
life, and it is through him that she is now able to follow these 
studies which she loves so much, and in which she is so likely to 
excel. If ever Ines Grey makes a name in the world, it will be 
because Felix Arkwright put it in her power to do so.” 

Alice nodded gravely. “Yes,” said she, “I quite see that. 
But I don’t think that was what made her so fond of him. It 
was quite a different expression.” 

“ Well,” said Elisabeth, who laughed, and seemed to understand 
this not very lucid remark; “I cannot tell you anything about 
that, but I do know that he has been very good to her, and that 
she repays him with real love and gratitude.” 

* Ah, yes,” said Alice, reflectively. “Do you know what it 
was made me so take to you that day, and to the others as well ? 
It was because you all seemed so kind and considerate to one 
another. It seemed to me as if you wanted to do right, and to 
think right by one another. There was nothing disagreeable 
anywhere. I thought to myself, well, they are fashionable ladies 
and he’s a fashionable gentleman, and I’ve heard that they are 
often so selfish, but I’m sure these have good hearts, however 
fashionable they may be, and they would be just the same if they 
were at the very top—kings and queens.” 

“It was charming of you to see our good qualities so quickly 
and so plainly,” said Elisabeth, laughing, “and in a way you are 
sight, about Felix, at any rate. He has been as much flattered 
and sought after, and bowed down to as any prince. There’s no 
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doubt of that. If you knew the idiotic things that some people 
do, just to get him to look at them or speak to them—women, 
especially, of course, I’m sorry to say—if you knew, you would 
blush, as I do, sometimes. And yet, he has not been a bit spoiled 
with it all—not one bit. Oh, he’s a wonderful fellow, I think, and 
I’m glad we have been friends ever since we were boy and girl 
together.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Alice. “ Eh, how I wish Mr. Brian 
would have made up his mind to go from home, and do something 
of the same kind. Not that I mean,” she added quickly, “ that 
he is great, and a genius like Mr. Felix, but it would have been 
something for him to do; something to keep him out of such-like 
mischief as he’s got into. When did you say he was going to 
America ?” 

“Some time in September, for the winter season there. They 
do everything in winter, over there, in the cities, at any rate.” 

Alice nodded, and looked thoughtful, and soon afterwards 
wished to take her leave. Elisabeth, however, insisted on her 
having some refreshment, and then she departed, saying she had 
a great deal of household shopping to do in Irkford. 

“We only come in about once, or at most, twice a year,” she 
explained, “and when we do come, there’s a lot to do.” 

With the most cordial assurances and invitations on each side, 
they parted. Alice had accomplished her wish—she had assured 
herself that Elisabeth had not forgotten her, or felt less genially 
to her than before ; and she had obtained information about Felix 
and his intended movements, which interested her. A _half- 
formed purpose—more an idea than a purpose, was already 
agitating her brain; but it was as yet far from being near even 
serious consideration. 

Meanwhile Elisabeth, left alone for a few minutes, drew an 
easy chair up to her sitting-room fire, and, throwing herself back 
into it, meditated. 

“What 7s there,” she wondered extremely within herself, “in 
that young man, that should make these two girls be fighting a 
deadly fight over him, and with one another, for his favour? 
For that’s what it comes to. He seemed to me, a pleasant, 
mediocre lad enough—rather good-looking, wasn’t he? yes, blond, 
with a bright, open smile; a little boyish-looking—no particular 
kind of character, either one way or the other. There’s this noble 
Alice Ormerod in love with him, and the other girl evidently 
thinks it worth her while to make an effort tokeep him. Is it mere 
proximity? Isitthat there’s noone else? I don't believe that— 
there are men enough and to spare, in this division of the kingdom! 
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It is not that ‘Satan finds some mischief still,’ in Alice’s case, at 
any rate. It’s very odd,”—she shrugged her shoulders. “I give it 
up. Of course he’s in love with the wrong woman. They always 
are. He is idle enough, as Alice says. It’sa pity. I shall tell 
Ines about this visit when I write to her. And I think I shall 
tell Felix too—shall I?—I don’t know, but I should like to tell 
him that Alice Ormerod has been to see me, and what is more, I 
should like to tell him what my visitor said about him and Ines. 
In my opinion, he is playing with fire in this experiment of his, 
and will most likely burn his fingers before he’s done. I hope he 
will not scorch the little girl to death in the process, that is all.” 


Cuapter VI. 
MORNING THOUGHTS. 


Ir was autumn again—October now. The spring and the summer 
had swiftly rushed by, as time does rush that is laden with mis- 
fortune and disaster. It would be a profitless task to relate in 
detail how those months had fled. They were over, and the 
weary story which had begun to be enacted at Moor Isles, at 
Ormerod’s farm, and at Jessamine Lawn, twelve months earlier, 
was still apparently dragging on. It did not seem to accelerate 
its pace, but, what was of more importance, its movement, if 
slow, was always in the same direction—that is, the downfall of 
Brian Holgate, once begun, never ceased. He would not, now, 
have allowed it, even if his enemy had been merciful, and had 
stayed his hand. 

Of course Brian did not call it ruin—he called it standing up 
with spirit against the man who, he was now quite certain, wished 
evil to him, and would gladly have seen him, if not absolutely 
stripped of money and money’s worth, yet so reduced that he 
should no longer be of any account. His fierce dislike of Law, 
aided by other things, had convinced him that “ the fellow,” as 
he always called him, even in his own mind, really was after 
Lucy. Brian’s faith in Lucy was firm, but it had become a 
passionate effort and endeavour, with him, to beat Law out of the 
field, or at any rate, not to give in; never, never to give in. He 
was not giving in, but he was getting, if not every day, at least 
every week, more impoverished in the struggle to cope with these 
two, his companions, as if he were on equal terms with them, in all 
that goes so far towards success in gambling, as in everything 
else—in estate, in experience, in capacity for the calculation of 
chances; in nerve and sang-froid. He did not take Jim into 
account ; it was nothing to him if he lost to Lucy’s brother; but 
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he was embittered beyond description against Law, and resolved to 
fight it all out to the death. 

With regard to his position, he had lost in their continued 
games of whist and poker, more than one half of his patrimony. 
His old house remained to him, and rather less than a hundred 
pounds a year; but he was often straitened for ready money, 
and his face now never wore any smile. Lucy’s intention, 
expressed twelve months ago, to find out whether the attractions 
of the music at Irkford could outweigh that of what she had 
been pleased to call his “old friends” at Thornton had been 
carried out, and the “old friends” had won the day. There were 
no concerts for Brian this season; no such healthy, wholesome 
pleasures drew him to themselves. The spirit which had once 
revelled in such things seemed to have fled, or been extinguished, 
and another to have taken its place. The journey which, last 
year, he had so joyfully undertaken, and the music which had so 
well repaid him for his pleasant toils were things that, when he 
thought of them, seemed to belong to another world. He was 
gloomy, irritable, or depressed, as the case might be. When he 
lost money to Jim Barraclough and Dicky Law, and came home 
eursing his luck, he drank brandy to make him forget his reverses. 
When, on the other hand, by some unusual chance he won from 
them, he drank more brandy to celebrate the change in his 
fortunes. Everything about him bore the signs of deterioration, 
mental and physical. He was wretched, and he was aware, in 
the midst of his own wretchedness, that he was making others 
wretched too. He knew—none better—that it was he who caused 
Farmer Ormerod’s rugged but kindly countenance to look stern 
and hard when he met him. It was his, Brian’s, present behaviour 
which brought that sad look into poor lame Andy’s eyes. It was 
grieving over his misdoings that had stamped proud Alice’s face 
with that expression of unshakeable sadness. When she met him 
now, and said “ Good-day, Brian,” her voice was softer than it had 
ever been before in speaking to him, but it was with the softness 
born of pity and sorrowful disapproval, and her smile, which she 
still tried to show him, was so much harder to bear in its 
mournfulness than an angry frown would have been, that it 
wrung his very heart to see her, and he would even sneak out of 
the way to avoid meeting her. 

And, what was almost more portentous than any of these things, 
Sarah Stott, his former tyrant, had become utterly meek and woe- 
begone. She now never objected to any order he gave, but 
received it in silence, and carried it out to the letter in lamenta- 
tion and mourning and woe; almost the more terrible in that it 
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was expressed in no articulate word, but conveyed solely in 
manner and through a dolorous cast of countenance. He, and he 
alone, had caused this sad change, had drawn the black cloud 
over these hitherto smiling skies. There were times when he 
cared nothing about it. When he was excited—elated or irritated 
by gain or loss, he would, if the recollection of this grief that he 
had caused crossed his mind, shake his head impatiently back, 
and consign them all to the devil—if they liked togo there. But 
in the earlier parts of the day—those hours claimed by disagree- 
able reflection as her own, and which she generally contrives to 
secure—especially when he awoke in the morning, puzzled and 
depressed, and when the remembrance of his losses and his woes 
rushed over him, and his nerves were too unstrung to resist the 
reproaches of his conscience—at these moments it was that the 
idea of the suffering he was causing to these faithful, loving souls, 
was an ache and a stab, a burden which he felt to be greater than 
he could bear. Then their faces seemed to flit before his mind’s 
eye, and the slow saddened tones of their voices echoed like a 
dirge in his ears. Everything in the actual world loomed 
unnaturally large, vague and dim in his mind. Only one thing 
was real—the excitement of the gambling, which had taken 
absolute possession of him. It had been a gradual growth. At 
first, as has been said, he disliked the play and simply joined it in 
order to be near Lucy. And for some time this endured, the 
game, when cards were played, being generally whist, in which 
Law was a proficient. Brian found it stupid; Law found it 
irritating to play with such an infantile performer as Brian; and 
one evening, suddenly pushing aside the cards with which they 
had been playing he proposed a change. 

“ Let’s have a turn at poker,” he said. 

“All right,” said Jim. 

“T don’t know it,” was Brian’s remark. He was indifferent. 
It was a bore. He only knew that he was heartily sick of whist, 
for which he had absolutely no taste. 

“Qh, we'll soon teach you,” said Jim, cordially. “ Let’s begin 
now, and we won’t have any real stakes till Holgate knows a little 
where he is. Here’s the chips. Shall we suppose it’s five 
shilling ante, eh?” 

Law assented, and Brian was forthwith initiated into the 
mysteries, the charms, the fatal fascinations of draw-poker; and 
by the end of the evening had grown interested, but had brought 
no more insight to bear upon the subject than was expressed in 
his remark when they rose, that it seemed an uncommonly easy 
game to learn. 
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“Oh, uncommonly,” said Dicky, mildly. 

“And it seems to me you can leave off so easily that there’s 
not much risk,” added Brian, astutely. 

“Yes, of course, you may leave off and lose nothing at all,” 
Jim assented. ‘Only it’s not many who do, somehow.” 

From that hour Brian was safe and docile in their hands. He 
could no more resist the attraction of the game than a bird can 
resist the eye of the snake that is fixed upon it. He lost, he won, 
he lost again. It soon possessed him; he would lie awake at 
night, thinking over all the chances and possibilities of the game, 
seeing combinations, or inventing them ; realising where he had 
been a little incautious, or a shade too cautious here and there ; 
determining to bring his newly-acquired wisdom to bear on the 
next game, confident that he understood it and its possibilities 
thoroughly ; he was in the net; perhaps he knew it vaguely, and 
in the background, but he had not now the least wish to escape 
from it. This was reality—at this a man might make his 
fortune. Everything else was phantasmal and unstable. It 
would have been he who would have raised objections if the other 
two had wished to discontinue the play. 

And Lucy—he had never yet found his opportunity of speaking 
to her, and asking her what she wished him to make of himself. 
She was there still, he saw her often enough, but never alone. It 
seemed to him that she, too, was changed and subdued. Once, 
soon after the poker era had set in, it had struck him that perhaps 
she might disapprove of his having so thrown himself into a game 
so hazardous; and, under that idea, he absented himself for nearly 
a week from the card-table, but with the sole result of finding 
that the play was almost as difficult to give up as Lucy was to 
win, and that its attractions were rapidly becoming formidable 
rivals to hers. As he did not see Jim and Dicky, he did not see 
Lucy, either ; he was filled with fears and suspicions as to what 
might be going on, and he not there. At the end of some five or 
six days, the inaction, the loss of excitement, the deadly nausea 
produced by the effort to think over his situation, and to take stock 
of his present position and future prospects, had reduced him to 
a state of nervous depression and irritability bordering on aberra- 
tion. His existence and his sensations were unendurable. He 
could think of but one method of procuring relief for them. 

With a plunge, he rushed back again into the old ways, and in 
the excitement of watching his chances, got at least a temporary 
fillip to his limp unstrung nerves, and forgot, for a season, his 
actual position. He lived, now, in a state of moral drunkenness, 
sometimes of physical drunkenness, too, but of the former always 
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so that he could no longer discern what were realities, and what 
falsities. His judgment, his nerve, his will were all weakened, 
were all getting undermined. What shock would restore the 
balance, or whether it ever would be restored, who should say? 
Some temperaments, after their big breakdown, either physical, 
mental, or moral, recover, and grow stronger, tougher, and more 
self-sustaining as the years go on. Others, more delicately 
poised, or of weaker calibre, never recover the original strength— 
much less do they surpass it, in the years that follow the crash. 
They continue living, moving, looking very much as they used to 
look, but they are maimed ; and if ever they were put to the test, 
the weak point would show at once. 

Brian awoke, one morning in late October, from a heavy, but 
far from restful sleep; during which he had tossed and turned, 
dreamed and groaned, after the fashion of anything but a quiet 
mind. He had come home very late at night, or rather, very 
early in the morning, having won, but so little that his gains did 
not allay the sensations with which he was filled, of rage and 
bitterness over his persistent “ill-luck”; less capable than ever 
of admitting that it was not so much want of luck, as want of 
skill and experience—inferiority to the other players, in fact—that 
always, nearly, placed him in the position of loser—less capable 
than ever of giving it up, in consequence, and washing his hands 
of the whole business. No, he was going to Jessamine Lawn 
again to-night, of that he was certain, and the same wearisome, 
tedious, feverish story would be gone through again. 

The sensations, both mental and physical, which he experienced 
in this awakening, were horrible. He awoke to darkness. A 
great black abyss seemed to encompass him round about. Look 
whither he would, he could see no gleam of light, no cheer, no 
hope or confidence. It was quite late—after ten in the forenoon, 
when he awoke, and after a struggle with himself, managed to 
rise and dress himself, and to crawl downstairs. Though the 
sadder season of the year was approaching, this was a lovely, 
sunshiny morning, mild, still, and genial. The front door stood 
open, and Ferran lay on the top step, lifted his head at the sound 
of his master’s footfall, rose, and advanced to meet him, with 
curving motions of love and pleasure, and with affectionately 
down-drooped head. 

Brian, seeing him, and seeing also the sun shining in so 
pleasantly, went and stood at the open door, the limp tips of his 
limp fingers just resting on the faithful beast’s head. He leaned 
sideways against the lintel, and looked forth upon the prospect, 
and he had no care to feign any expression of the ease and con- 
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tentment that he did not feel. And as he stood thus, Sarah Stott, 
who had also heard his footstep, came from the kitchen, with a 
tray in her hands, containing some of his breakfast. The old 
woman, passing to the dining-room, caught sight of his face, and 
of its expression. She hastened into the room; set her tray down 
in haste, and put her hand to her head, suppressing a groan. 

“Eh, but it’s awful! It fair fleys me to see yon face, and to 
think as it’s our Brian as wears it.” She shook her head. All 
her oracular knowledge, her wise saws and sayings were here as 
so much vacant chaff, powerless to avail aught with him for good 
or for evil. 

She set the things on the table, and then came out to him, with 
a look of greater composure. 

“Mr. Brian, your breakfast’s ready for you.” 

He nodded, without moving, or looking at her; but did not 
Jook as if he meant to come in. She went a little nearer, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Come, lad!” said she; “come and get thi’ breekfast, and 
don’t stand theer, wi’ that gloppent look—come, Brian, you're 
nesh for want o’ food.” 

“T don’t care if I never see food again, Sally,” he told her, 
looking with a dreary smile into the face of his erstwhile crabbed 
and tyrannical servitor. But he suffered her to pull him gently 
into the dining-room, and dropped listlessly into the chair she set 
for him. Sarah Stott retreated into the kitchen, and, hardened 
old sinner that she was, covered her face with her apron, and 
wept. 

“Eh, my lad!” she muttered, sobbingly; “eh, my bonny, 
bonny lad! To think it should ha’ come to this! What's to be 
the end of it all?” 

From this attitude she was roused by the appearance, at the 
door, of the carrier, to know if there was anything to be done in 
Hollowley. 

“Nay,” said she, “nowt nobbut to call at Mary Mitchell’s on 
your way back, for th’ washin’—that’s all.” 

“Ay!” said the man, “I have to fetch away Barraclough’s 
washin’ too, from there. They’ve sent a deal o’ their things to 
Mary, lately, and it’s a help to her.” 

Mrs. Stott, whose eyes were by this time perfectly dry, sniffed 
contemptuously. 


“T thought Mary Mitchell professed only to wash for th’ 
gentry,” said she. 


“Well, Barracloughs reckons to be gentry. They’ve money 
enough, choosehow.” 
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“Humph! Gentry! My certy, them gentry!” she laughed 
scornfully. “J saw some of their things one day, when I called 
in to see Mary. Cotton towels!” (No words can paint the 
withering scorn of her tone.) “A dozen or two of ’em. They 
have ’em all o’er the house. That’s no gentry’s habits. You 
might as well dry yoursel’ with a duster; every bit. There’s 
never been such a thing seen i’ ¢iis house, and never shall, while 
I manage it, and we don’t set up to be so very grand, noather.” 

“ Well, well,” said the carrier, who was a peaceable man. “I'll 
eall for your washin’ and tell Mary I’m not to bring no cotton 
towels along wi’ me.” 

He departed, and Mrs. Stott, somewhat refreshed by this 
speaking out her mind, went about her work with renewed 
vigour. 

As for Brian, all unconscious of the able championship of his 
domestic arrangements which was being carried on in the kitchen, 
he did not remain long at table, nor was there visible much 
difference in the amount of provision left upon the board when he 
rose from it. This time, he took his hat from a peg, and followed 
by Ferran, went out into the garden, lighted a pipe, and strolled 
down the steps of the quaint little terraces, in which the bit of 
ground was laid out; till he had descended to the lowest level— 
a larger space than the rest, planted with fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, and with a number of old-fashioned red and white rose 
bushes, growing contentedly amongst the gooseberry and currant 
trees. There he found an elderly man, working with spade and 
rake ; a bundle of weeds lying on the ground nearhim. He hada 
pale somewhat pragmatic countenance, and looked up and nodded, 
as Brian approached. 

“Trying to make this old place look decent, Bill?” said the 
young man drearily, as he paused for a moment, and removed his 
pipe from his mouth. 

“Ay,” was the reply, “and it’s none so hard, neither. It’s been 
well looked after, has this here old garding.” 

“Well, I’ve lost most of my money, Bill. I think this will 
have to be about the last time you'll have to come.” 

“Dun yo’ mean as I dunnot gardin so as to suit you?” he 
asked crossly. 

“ Nay, nay, but that soon I shan’t have money enough to pay 
you for what you do so well.” 

“ Ah, weel—we con settle that some other toime. Shoo-—oo!” 
to a hen which had found its way over the wall from Ormerod’s, 
and was now diligently scraping up a well-ordered bed. “Ay!” 
he added, with a kind of slow, sententious chuckle, as the creature, 
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with much fluttering, fuss and clucking, flew back to its proper 
place, “ Yo’ can garden so as to suit a man, or even a woman, 
though they’re a tickle sort 0’ fowk to satisfy, but yo’ cannot 
garden so as to suit a hen,” in tones of solemn conviction. 
“They'll mend it for you, how yo’ mak’ it. They can ne’er let 
well alone.” 

Brian burst into a short mirthless laugh, as he leaned on the 
wooden gate which led into a great, bare pasture, sloping for 
several acres downhill. 

“No, you're about right there,” he said drily. 

The man glanced up at him, sideways, and looked thoughtful. 
He had known Brian all his life, and he, too, saw the changed 
expression, the haggard eyes and hollow cheeks. 

“Have yo’ heerd o’ my feyther’s travels, Mr. Brian?” he 
asked. 

“No; where has he been?” 

“ Well, yo’ seen, he’s near ninety, is my feyther, and he hasn’t 
been so very far afield, all his life. But he were forced to gang 
down to Hollowley last week, along o’ some lawyer’s business. 
He hadn’t left Thornton, not for nigh on ten years; but he were 
always uncommon interested in anything he heerd tell of. And 
he said he mun get his will settled, and he mun have a ride in 
one o these here steam-trams. So he did both; and he coom 
whoam fair beside hissel; he were so pleased wi’ it all. And 
he towd us—he says, ‘eh, but them trams are a queer mak’,’ he 
says; ‘there’s a hecher reawm,’ he says, ‘and a locher reawm, 
there is, * says he, ‘and th’ hecher reawm’s a windy spot.’ Bi’ 
the mass! we laffed at him—we did so!” 

Brian again laughed, rather drearily. The time had been 
when he would have chatted with the man, drawing him out, and 
hearing all kinds of quaint, old-world lore and expressions, 
hearing the words used, which are to be found in the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ and which are to this day, vernacular in this district, 
and in no other part of England. He used to delight in such 
little talks. But not to-day. He moved on, nodding to Bill, and 
wishing him a brief good-morning, and then he went back to- 
wards the house. The man looked after him, with a shrewd, 
commiserating expression. 

“In a bad way!” he said to himself, and went on with his 
weeding. 

Many hours lay before Brian ere the business of the evening 
could begin—the question was how to get through with them. 


* “ There’s a higher place, and a lower place, and the higher place is a 
windy spot ”—i.¢., draughty, cold. 
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Nowadays, when he had once opened his eyes in the morning, 
from his heavy, yet unrefreshing sleep—when he had once aroused 
from the wild dreams which pursued him, and showed the de- 
praved state into which his nerves had got—no feeling of rest or 
repose, no momentary drowsiness, even, ever came to his aid 
during the long day. It had to be lived through, and endured 
with full, over-clear consciousness; every moment to be, as it 
were, reckoned with. The daylight hours had become a long 
torture to Brian, and, having once arrived at that condition of 
mind, there was little wonder if he looked forward with a hungry 
longing to the evening, when at any rate there would be excite- 
ment to drown the thoughts, which had accumulated, black and 
dreary during the day. 

This morning, going into the house again, he wandered for a 
time, aimlessly, from one room to another, and at last, coming to 
a standstill in the larger parlour, his eyes fell on yesterday’s 
newspaper, lying still folded, on the top of the piano. It was one 
of the large Irkford papers, and he picked it up, more in absence 
of mind than anything else, and casting himself into an easy 
chair, opened it and glanced over it. The first page contained, 
as usual, announcements of all the amusements—concerts, 
theatres, public meetings, religious gatherings, circuses, free- 
thought lectures, &c. Conspicuous amongst them was the ad- 
vertisement of the coming concert. 

“Mr. Frank Warburton’s grand concerts. To-morrow (that, he 
reminded himself listlessly, now meant to-day). Mr. Felix will 
sing ‘The Sapling Oak,’ and the aria from Marschner’s opera, 
‘Hans Heiling.’—‘ An jenem Tag’ da du mir Trew versprochen.’” 

“Lord, what a distance off it all seems,” thought Brian, bitterly 
and wearily. “ What’s to hinder me from going to the concert 
to-night, as I used todo? Im not so weak in body yet nor so 
poverty-striken in purse, that I couldn’t manage that.” 

But though he did not admit it to himself, but continued to 
dally aimlessly with the idea of going to Irkford; yet the fact 
remained that he had no longer the power of will to accomplish 
such a breaking loose from the present state of things. In his 
heart he knew well enough that he would not go to the concert ; 
but would, after getting through the day as best he could, and 
when night had set in, go up to Jessamine Lawn, and there 
resume the now nightly occupation. 

Then he opened the broadsheet, idly still, and on the middle 
page saw a paragraph headed, “approaching departure of Mr. 
Felix for America.” Then followed the information that to- 
morrow’s concert afforded the last opportunity which the English 
public would for some time enjoy of hearing their favourite artist, 
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as Mr. Felix sailed on Saturday from Liverpool for New York, in 
the Cunarder, Batavia, with the intention of making a prolonged 
stay in America, and of singing in all the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. He would remain in Irkford until the 
Saturday morning when, accompanied by friends, he would leave 
for Liverpool, and sail at 2p.m. The sole manager and agent for 
Mr. Felix during his American tour, it was added, was Mr. Charles 
Percival who accompanied him, and it was requested that any 
inquiries or communications might be made to him at such and 
such an address, and by letter only. 

Brian read this paragraph with suddenly roused interest and 
attention; then threw the paper down and reflected upon the 
matter. He was in no mood to do justice to others, or to see his 
own or any one else’s circumstances in a true light, and he 
bitterly and angrily asked himself what he had done that there 
should be so great a difference between his lot and that of this 
other man. Felix himself had spoken in the highest terms of the 
quality of Brian’s voice, and had said that had he only begun an 
artist’s career early enough, he might have ranked with the very 
first of them. Felix had his voice and nothing else—Brian had 
an absolute genius for that most difficult and delicate of instru- 
ments, the violin. Felix again, had started on his career with 
scarce an advantage—his father was, and always had been a poor 
man ; had failed disastrously in his brief attempt to cope with 
business men on their own ground; had thankfully retired into 
obscurity and lived there since, a learned, unworldly scholar, 
existing on some three hundred pounds a year. Felix had 
succeeded ; none but himself knew how hard, how unflinchingly 
he had had to set his shoulder to the wheel; how many inborn 
likes and dislikes he had smothered or silenced in order to gain 
that success. Brian had begun life with more than old Mr. 
Arkwright’s income assured to him, ample funds on which to live 
while he studied and worked. He had had no incumbrances, no 
dependents, no poor relations to drag him down—nothing but 
himself and his own advantage to consider. Yet here was the one 
man a world-famous artist, whose smallest doings and movements 
were chronicled like those of royalty, and whose exercise of his 
art procured for him just as much money as he chose to ask for. 
Moreover, in him, as Brian had observed (with delight and 
admiration then, with sour envy and bitterness now) there was 
a strong, self-reliant independence of outside things, a cheerful, 
sane and healthy way of looking at life and of taking things as 
they came, which added to the charm he exercised over those 
with whom he came in contact. 
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“T dare say!” Brian muttered angrily to himself; “I should 
feel cheerful and independent if I were like him—a sort of king, 
with all the world at his feet, and men envying him, and women 
worshipping him. Ah, if I were like that, Lucy would not hold 
out any longer. I should be sure of her, the only thing I care 
for, and—ay, there’s no rhyme or reason in it—why one man 
should have everything and another nothing.” 

At this instant Mrs. Stott entered the room, with floury hands 
and a cooking-apron covering her gown. 

“Eh, Mr. Brian, are you theer? Mesther Ormerod’s sent 
across to ask if you’d lend him yesterday’s newspaper for an hour 
or two. There’s summat as he wants to see in it.” 

“ Ay, there it is,” said Brian, pointing to it as it lay on the 
floor. ‘ He’s welcome, and he can keep it. I’ve done with it.” 

“Why not tak’ it across thisel’, lad? It’s long enough sin’ 
thou were theer. They'll be fain to see thee,” she said, coaxingly. 

He shook his head with vexation. 

“Nay, give it to the servant, or whoever it is,” he said, 
shortly. 

And poor old Sarah, not wishing to irritate him (she who had 
never hesitated to speak her mind to him as plainly as if he had 
been her own child), took the paper and left the room with a 
sigh. 

Farmer Ormerod found what he wanted in the Iriford 
Chronicle; it contained every week an excellent article, entitled 
“Farm Notes,” treating of butter-making, cattle rearing, silage, 
sweet and sour, and the best methods of preserving it, with other 
matters appertaining to the mysteries of farming life, and the 
good man studied it and laid it down. 

That same evening, just about the time at which Brian’s steps 
turned towards Jessamine Lawn, Alice Ormerod, wearied with a 
hard day’s work—she worked very hard now, with a sort of 
insatiate fury for employment, not natural to her well-balanced 
organisation, seated herself in the ingle, having exhausted every 
task she could find; and she also picked up the newspaper, and 
after looking over it at first indifferently, she likewise appeared to 
find something which interested her, for she read attentively for 
some time and then sat and gazed into the fire, unconscious of 
the scorching of her face and eyes, and the thought in her heart 
as she shook her head sadly and sternly was,— 

“Eh, if only that could have been!” 
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Cuaprter VII. 


BRIAN PLAYS A LOSING GAME, 


Despite the rural solitude in which Jessamine Lawn was situated, 
and the engaging innocence of its name, very late hours were 
constantly kept there—hours which were whiled away in any- 
thing but innocent employments. It was seldom that the party 
of card or billiard players separated before some time in the small 
hours, by which time Mr. Barraclough the elder would have been 
for some hours in his bed, and Lucy, too, would have sought her 
couch ; or, at any rate, her room, whether she slumbered or not. 
Then, when they at last gave up, Brian would pass his hand over 
his forehead, hot and burning with the excitement of the play, 
and would try to bring himself back again into the actual present, 
while paper and pencil in the hands of the others, made out the 
reckonings. He generally went away with one of these little 
accounts in his pocket, containing a business-like statement of 
his losses—rarely of his gains—which account he was free to 
contemplate on the following morning; free, also, to speculate 
upon the best means to take for procuring the necessary amount, 
if he did not happen to have it in the house. He always took it 
up with him on the following evening, when a peaceful settlement 
took place all round, losers paying up like men, and winners 
pocketing their gains with the easy grace of conquerors; and 
then, all scores being cleared, they were free to start afresh, “ with 
easy minds,” as Jim affably observed. 

It so happened, that on this particular evening the proceedings 
were not destined to be carried on as late as usual, as will be 
related. It also so happened that Brian had no occasion to take 
with him either gold, notes, or cheques, as he had gone away the 
night before slightly the winner. But, as has been related, he 
went in an evil frame of mind and a shattered condition of nerves, 
down on his luck, suspicious and jealous, and passionately anxious 
to worst Law, and beat him out of the field. 

The three of them sat down about nine o’clock to the usual 
poker. Brian’s brief run of luck of the evening before seemed to 
have deserted him, and he still trusted to luck; never having 
fairly grasped the adage which Law had so often uttered, namely 
that “cards, in poker, are nothing, compared to knowing what to 
do with them when you've got them.” Brian’s hands were 
wretchedly bad, and he felt his irritation rising, as one after 
another was dealt to him, each one, as it seemed, worse than the 


last. He failed to note that the others were very little better off 
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than he was. The betting was not exciting; the pools were 
small, and were taken now by Law, now by Jim, but never by 
Brian. They played on for more than an hour; there was nothing 
to presage a storm, or the occurrence of anything remarkable, and 
Brian began to realise that amusements are sometimes as hard 
work as the treadmill. He was sick of it, and would gladly have 
given up, but that would have been too ignominious. It was a 
lesson to find that the wild game of poker could sink into a 
miserable inanity, no more interesting than would have been the 
measuring yards of ribbon over a counter. Jim was saturnine, 
Dicky imperturbable, as usual. Law was watching Brian quietly 
the whole time, and the first change in the state of things at last 
took place when the deal happened to be Brian’s. His chance, it 
seemed to him, had at last arrived. He found that he had dealt 
himself three kings, a three, and a four. 

He could no more have helped the change that came over his 
countenance, incautious though it was to give the slightest sign, 
than he could have flown. He raised his head and with an 
excited look, said— 

“Here goes! I'll make good my ante, and five pounds better. 
Who’s for playing ?” 

Dicky, after one imperceptible glance around, saw the raise 
without the slightest change of expression. Jim, whose cards 
were worth absolutely nothing, threw them down. “I’m out,” 
he observed, 

“So it’s between you and me,” said Dicky, with his gentle 
smile. ‘ Well, I haven’t much to boast of, but I'll see you 
through, anyhow. Ill take one card, if you please.” 

Jim raised his eyebrows at the apparent artless candour of this 
admission, but spoke not. Brian gave acard to Law, and dealt 
two to himself, retaining his kings, and discarding his three and 
four. The cards he drew were nothing less than two aces, giving 
him a “ Full,” not to be beaten by anything less than “ Fours.” 

“Humph!” said Dicky, quietly ; “threes, 1 suppose, and you 
beg for a full, but I’ve seen you do that before.” 

“He means it this time,” said Jim, carelessly. ‘ Keep your 
hand steady, Holgate.” 

“You mind your own business,” said Brian, in sudden irritation, 
and shaken by the excitement of it—‘ you haven’t paid either to 
play or tocriticise.” Then, turning to Dicky, he added, “it’s no 
good, whatever you get—you had better pass over the pool and 
let us start fresh.” 


“Thanks for your good advice. Let’s get on with the game. 
I bet five pounds.” 
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“ See the five, and ten better.” 

““See the ten, and five better.” 

“See the five, and fifty better,” said Brian, frowning and going 
rather pale. 

“Qh, here’s a high old bluff,” muttered Jim, who was looking 
on with extreme interest. Brian did not notice him. Dicky, 
appearing not to notice anything, took up his cards, which 
were laid before him, and examined them carefully, as if to be 
sure he had fallen into no error. Then, half to himself— 

“ It’s robbery—I've half a mind to see the fifty, and stop it. 
He darted a quick glance from under his half-closed lids at Brian, 
and after the lapse of a second or two— 

“See your fifty, and five better.” 

“See your five, and a hundred pounds better,” followed quick 
as thought from Brian. 

“ Holloa, Holgate—are you aware that it will cost me a hundred 
to go on?” 

“Yes, Iam. Put up your hundred, andas much better as you 
like.” 

“Humph! See the hundred, and five better.” 

“T say,” observed Jim. “Icall this getting too stiff. I’d drop 
it, if I were you.” 

“It’s not for me to drop it,’ retorted Law, calmly. ‘My raises 
are only five pounds, It’s the most I dare do.” 

“See your five, and five hundred better,” said Brian, also 
calmly, but not with the calm of an easy mind. 

“Oh Lord!” said Jim in his own mind. “ What must such a 
fellow play poker for—he shows every change in his face, like a 
girl when you pay her compliments. He’s got a big hand too, to 
go on like this.” 

“I suppose you know what you are doing,” said Dicky, 
deliberately. “Because I know where I am, and if you're simply 
bluffing, remember, I can last longer than you can.” 

(“By George! What does he mean, talking in that way?” 
was Jim’s inward comment.) 

There was an angry flash in Brian’s eye, as he answered, 

“Tm going to do as I please in this game, without your 
advice, or any one else’s,” he said. He knew that if Law had 
fours, it must have been dealt to him, since he had only begged 
one card—and he knew too that the chances against such a thing 
were about four thousand to one. He would push it on to the 
bitter end. And he looked wrathfully at his opponent, while Jim, 
again within the recesses of his own mind said to himself, “ Good 
Lord ! it’s like playing with a baby!” 
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“As you like,” said Law. “It’s my turn to bet. I believe 
you have six hundred and eighty on, now. I'll make it seven 
hundred to oblige you. So it will cost you twenty pounds to 
play.” 

“T'll see it through,” said Brian ; “ what do you call Moor Isles 
worth ?” 

“Moor Isles—what do you mean?” came from both the others. 

“What I say. What value would you stake against it?” 

“This is absurd,” said Law. 

“Told you, I would do as I pleased,” said Brian doggedly. 
“ Name the amount you think it is worth, and stake against it, or 
pass over the stakes to me.” 

“Moor Isles is worth—from seven hundred and fifty to a 
thousand pounds,” said Law, slowly. 

“Say a thousand,” Brian remarked. 

“Well, a thousand—and if you stake it, it may stand as a 
thousand pounds staked. Jf you will do it. You had better 
consider.” 

Brian, perfectly oblivious, in his excitement, of the fact that 
Law could at any moment stop the game, and that he never did, 
but each time dexterously “raised” his opponent, said, 

“Its twenty pounds to play, this time. There’s my note for 
Moor Isles. See your twenty, and a thousand better.” 

“That means,” said Law, as if reflecting, and warning Brian 
at the same time, “that I can see your hand if I make good the 
thousand.” 

“ Yes, that is it,” said Brian, and his breath seemed to fail him. 
The game was his—that Law had no such cards as his own, he 
was convinced. This victory would compensate for all the 
previous defeats he had sustained. 

“Tt will cost me a thousand pounds to see your hand,” said 
Dick pensively. ‘ Well, see your thousand, and one thousand 
better. Now it will cost you a thousand to see mine.” 

Brian saw on the instant how he had been befooled. Because 
Law had raised five and ten pounds steadily throughout the game, 
he had decided that he would continue raising five and ten 
pounds. He had intended to “see” Law this time, and show his 
hand. There was no question of any such thing now. He had 
not the fifth part of a thousand pounds left in the world. He 
could not pay what was necessary to enable him to see Law’s 
hand. Law, who so quietly went a thousand better, had any 
number of thousands more, with which to continue his game. 
Brian knew that he was entrapped, beaten, ruined. 

“T can’t see that,” he said, and laid his cards down. The 
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cards, the table, and the forms of his companions swam before his 
eyes. It was only with a mighty effort, resulting from his almost 
insane determination not to give in before Law, that he at last 
pulled himself together again, and heard Dicky’s voice, saying 
quietly. 

“T take the pool.” 

“It seems so,” said Brian, mechanically ; staring from one to 
the other of them, and feeling as if he were still in a nightmare. 
The strain had been horrible. Jim, when Brian’s haggard eyes 
rested upon his face, withdrew his, and looked at the table, the 
cards, the chips—at anything. 

“Would you like another game?” asked Dicky civilly. 

“ No—unless you like to play on—for love,” said Brian, with a 
grim little laugh. 

“Not much fun in that,” was Jim’s somewhat embarrassed 
contribution to the conversation. “No, I vote we stop for to- 
night, and to-morrow Holgate can think about it, and see how he 
stands. We should be sorry to lose him.” 

“Qh, very,” said Dicky, politely. “But it might be as well 
for him to stop for a bit. He doesn’t look well, and you ought to 
be up to the mark all round, to get any enjoyment out of poker.” 

These were the only words by which Law expressed any 
triumph over his ruined opponent, but they were more than 
enough. 

Brian stood up, and walked away from the table. Jim, leaning 
over to his friend, asked in a low voice. 

“What the devil did you hold?” 

Dicky looked at him quietly. “I asked Holgate a thousand 
pounds to see my hand, and he wouldn’t. Do you think you are 
going to see it for nothing ?” 

And he shuffled his five cards into the pack. 

I don’t mind about staying any longer,” said Brian, from the 
other end of the room. “I'll go back—to Moor Isles. I wonder 
if Lucy is up yet. Ill say good-night to her if she is. Perhaps 
it may be a long time before I see her again.” 

“T don’t know,” began Jim, with a look of sheepishness and 
hang-doggishness combined. “It’s after eleven, you know, 
and——” 

“Oh, I guess she won’t have gone yet,” said Dicky, cheerfully, 
and with an appearance of the greatest candour. ‘“ As you say, 
Holgate, why not say good-night to her now? Come along, 
Jim.” 

But just at this juncture, before Brian could inform them that 
he wanted none of their company in the interview he was seeking, 
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the door was opened, and Lucy herself looked into the room, as 
she occasionally did, before going to bed. At first, her face wore 
a slight smile, and her eyes travelled involuntarily in the direc- 
tion of the card-table. Then a look of surprise crossed her 
countenance at the unexpected vision of the three men standing, 
with anything but undisturbed expressions, instead of being as 
usual, seated, silent and intent, round the card-table. She missed 
the usual rapid upward glance of Brian at her entrance—a glance 
which in spite of her double-dealing, she felt the want of, and 
to which she unconsciously looked forward. 

“What! Have you done already?” she began, and came a 
little forward into the room, for truth to tell, she was glad of a 
little company of any kind in these latter days, and the prospect 
of half-an-hour’s chat, even with these three men, every one of 
whom bored her no little in reality, presented itself as a 
pleasanter alternative than finishing her lonely evening by going 
to her lonely room, and lying awake for several hours wishing 
that Brian Holgate would go. Despite her resolve to punish 
Alice Ormerod through Brian, Lucy had no desire to punish Brian 
himself; she was sincerely uneasy about his present conduct, and 
she had become wakeful of late. The thing had got on to her 
nerves, and she had acquired the bad habit of listening and 
watching, not for some one to come, as is often the case with 
women, who can only wait—cannot do—but for some one to go— 
before she could slumber—and the effects of a midnight waking 
are very much the same, from whatever cause it may arise. 

“ Yes, we're quite good and virtuous,” Dicky answered, as the 
other two made no reply to her. ‘“ We have finished for to-night, 
and were just about to part company.” 

Lucy began both to feel and look uneasy. She misliked it ever, 
when Dicky spoke in that genial, satisfied tone, as if he were an 
innocent, open-hearted creature who wished well to all the world, 
and could not imagine that any one could possibly wish any evil 
to him. Reasoning from the known to the unknown, she looked 
quickly at Brian, and could not understand the import of his 
expression. He was pale—he had been pale for a long time now. 
He did not look excited—his eyes were cast down, and he was 
smiling a little, in a peculiar way which she did not like. Dicky 
was smiling and pleasant. Jim, her brother, did not seem 
altogether at his ease ; as it seemed to Lucy, he did not look quite 
satisfied with everything. And there was something in the air, 
as it were, which filled her with uneasiness, though they were all 
three, apparently so quiet, and collected. 

Certainty may be considered by some strong natures preferable 
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to suspense, but the impulse which suddenly took possession of 
Lucy with overwhelming force was to get away from this seene—to 
leave it and these three silent men to wind up their accounts 
alone. She did not want to know what the something was that 
lay behind it all. She felt as if she would much rather not know 
it; and, acting on this impulse, she said, 

“Oh, well, then I won’t come in. It’s after eleven—time for 
all decent people to be in their beds; so I'll wish you good- 
night.” 

“Stop one moment, Lucy,” said Brian, in a low voice—he spoke 
rather quickly too—that was the only sign he showed of any 
excitement or agitation. “I’ve something to say tgyou. Perhaps 
I shall not see you again for a long time. I need not take up 
time with telling you why. My friends here will explain that 
afterwards.” (Dicky nodded as if to say, “ Ay, I will, old fellow.” 
Jim wriggled uncomfortably.) ‘ Any how, that’s the truth. I’m 
forced to go away from here, and it may be long before I come 
back. So I wanted to say good-bye to you, and to tell you——” 

“ Why, Brian, what should make you want to go away?” she 
interrupted ; her woman’s instinct discerning at once what kind 
of words he was intending to say to her, heedless of the presence 
of the other two, who indeed did not at this moment exist for 
Brian, in the almost savage joy he felt, at finding the barriers at 
last broken down which, invisible and intangible though they 
were, had yet all this time prevented him from speaking out to 
Lucy as effectually as if they had been composed of triple plates 
of steel. It was strange, though it never struck him, that for 
months he had been waiting to see her alone, and win her over to 
him, and had allowed all kinds of small obstacles to prevent the 
interview, and now he felt the strength and the power to set 
everything and every one else aside, and say just what had been 
burning in his heart, and eating it out for so long. 

And Lucy knew this; she saw in an instant what he meant to 
say, and a great fear took possession of her, so that she felt as if 
she would rather die than hear what he was bent upon uttering, 
But her feeble effort to stave it aside was futile. This time it was 
he, not she who was strong, and who ordered how things 
should go. 

“Why should I want to go—because I’m ruined,” he answered, 
without any hurry or bluster, but with a calm that was much 
worse than all the ranting and raging ever indulged in by ruined 
man. “I’m ruined; stripped naked and bare, not in law, I 
suppose, but in honour.” (Lucy stood still; the words were like 
@ horrible echo of the conversation she had had with Dicky more 
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than a year ago.) “And it has all happened for your sake, Lucy, 
not that I want to blame you,” he added hastily, as he saw a 
sudden expression of terror come over her face. “Oh, no! You 
are not to blame; and for your sake I don’t grudge it. A man 
must take his chances, I suppose, and to win you it is only right 
that he should work very hard and have something to offer you 
worth your accepting. And so longas I had the means of getting 
near you without working, do you see, it was too strong for me. 
I couldn’t tear myself away. Now,Ishallbe obliged to. There’s 
nothing else for it and I don’t mind. I’m young and I’m strong, 
and I can get on well enough when there’s nothing to keep me 
back. And you won’t mind waiting, I know. It won’t be for 
long, and if it were, you would be the same to me if you were old 
and withered as you are now, never doubt that, Lucy.” His 
voice sank into a tone of the deepest tenderness, and his face took 
an almost rapt expression; so that poor passionate vacillating 
Brian Holgate looked beautiful with an almost unearthly beauty 
through the expression which lit the eyes and suffused the 
countenance worn with excitement and with the furious mental 
wear and tear of the last twelve months. He advanced towards 
her holding out his hand. Lucy stood white and speechless before 
him, feeling that the long-accumulating results of the game she 
had been playing had now gathered themselves together, and 
that there was no escape from them. If she had been alone with 
him, she might have abased herself and explained, or she might 
have cajoled and deceived him once again. As it was she was 
utterly powerless, defenceless, and while listening with hot cheeks 
to Brian’s passionate words, could all the while only hope in a 
feeble, helpless kind of fashion that Dicky would, out of his 
distaste for scenes of any kind, let the farce be played out without 
telling Brian the pitiless truth. It all depended on his good 
pleasure. Now she saw to what an extent she had placed herself 
in his hands. Until she had got a word or a sign from him she 
was paralyzed and tongue-tied. 

Brian had literally forgotten the other two. It was Law’s 
voice which once more awakened him to the fact of their 
presence. 

“Lucy,” said the master of the situation, coming round and 
standing beside her; “ you may see that Holgate is a good deal 
excited. We'll hope things are not so bad with him as he’s 
disposed to think, and in the meantime, as he seems to be under 
some little mistake about your feelings for him, we had better 
have a proper explanation. It is best to face facts always; 1 
think he does best to go away, and it’s quite natural he should 
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wish to say good-bye to you. You're old friends and I understand 
all that. But it would be a pity to let him go away under a false 
impression about either of us; therefore, we may as well tell him 
that most likely when he comes back, he’ll find Lucy Barraclough 
has become Lucy Law, eh? Do you see, Holgate? Lucy and I 
are engaged to one another; though we have not cared to say 
anything about it; and I see she is not inclined to talk about it 
much, even now. Ladies often do not like to have a fuss made 
about these things. Still,’ he added, soothingly to her, “you 
need not look as if you were going to faint, Lucy,” and he 
supported her with his arm, for in very truth she looked as if she 
could not stand. 

“Keep your hands off her, you dog!” said Brian, looking at 
him, his eyes blazing scornfully from his pale face; while he 
stood and looked at them both, and became, if possible, each 
moment more white, more wrathful, and more despairing-looking. 
“No doubt you'd like well enough to have her—do you think I’ve 
never seen that all this time? But she isn’t going to be en- 
trapped by you in that way. Engaged to you, you pitiful, 
lying sneak—if she weren’t here I'd give you the name you 
deserve.” He laughed unpleasantly. All this it must be 
remembered was taking place very quietly. The voices were not 
raised ; the gestures were not excited of any of them. It was 
not a brawl, but a life-and-death grapple, and any one outside 
passing the closed door would have heard nothing more than the 
ordinary tones of an ordinary conversation. Brian turned to 
Lucy once more and his voice melted into all the music it was 
capable of, and that was a great deal. 

“Nay, Lucy!” he said, “come to me—don’t fancy I will ever 
let him touch you”—(though it was Law’s arm which at this 
moment kept her from falling)—‘“ Come here and tell me he lies 
—not that I need to hear it, but just to settle him.” 

“Yes, tell him I lie, Lucy,” said Dicky to her, with a calm 
undisturbed by Brian’s low-toned, passionate invective. He held 
her more firmly in his arm, and Brian, for all his brave words, 
stood there and did not fell him to the ground. 

“Tell him, Lucy,” said Dicky again. “Do I lie, or do I speak 
the truth ?” 

“Speak, Lucy!” said Brian, after another pause; “it’s you 
who have got to settle this thing now. He says you have 
promised to marry him, I say it’s a lie. Is it a lie, or is it 
not?” 

“No!” came in a whisper from Lucy’s lips, but in a whisper 
which was audible enough to all those who heard it. 
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“Tt’s best to face facts,” said Brian, a sudden sharp, cruel look 
crossing his face—the kind of look which can come into the 
kindliest eyes, the sort of feeling which can overmaster the 
sweetest natures under certain combinations of circumstances. 
It was as much the instinct to preserve himself and not own that 
he was beaten, as any desire to torture her, which prompted his 
next words, 

“ Best to face facts. So you have lied to me?” 

No answer. 

“ You have tricked me and duped me.” 

Silence. 

“You have known what was going on here, and you have sat 
by and never said a word.” 

Still she did not speak. 

“And all the time you knew I was coming here for your sake, 
and you were letting him make love to you, and knew all that 
was going on—you were letting him do as he pleased with 
me.” 

There was another pause. Dicky whispered something into 
Lucy’s ear to the effect that she must not mind—Holgate was 
mad with defeat—it would all pass over. Brian meantime 
walked close up to them and said to her— 

“Lucy!” 

She looked up. What she felt was that she hated them all, 
and would have liked to make them every one suffer what she was 
suffering now. 

“You've done this,’ he said smiling; “you are no better 
than a ——” 

Lucy shuddered as the shameful epithet struck her ears. 
Brian went on in the same deliberate way. 

“It’s just the same sort of thing that the worst girl on the 
streets would do. Some of them wouldn’t. They would have 
some pity. A man may be very sorry for that sort of girl, but 
he doesn’t want to marry her; at least, I don’t. It seems there’s 
one ready to take you, so I'll leave you to him and wish you 
good-night.” 

Dicky’s arm was powerless to support Lucy any longer. She 
writhed out of his clasp and sank in a terrified, sobbing heap 
against a chair which stood near. Horrible, horrible words! 
Could a woman ever get over such a shame? And what, oh what 
had she ever done to deserve that such words should be addressed 
to her? Was ever a girl more cruelly and undeservedly ill-used 
than she had been? And that it should have been said to her 
before these two other men! She suddenly sprang up, made 
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two steps to her brother, seized his arm, and in a panting voice 
cried— 

“Jim, you coward! you coward! How dare you let him say 
it? It’s your fault, and yours!” she turned with maddened eyes 
towards Law, “ and you let me bear the punishment!” 

“JT say,” said Jim, turning to Brian, “you'd better look out 
what you are saying to my sister, or it will be the worse for 
you.” 

“Your sister is worthy of her brother and does honour to him, 
and her lover and your friend is the exact match of you both,” 
replied Brian, with a sneering laugh as he walked towards the 
door. ‘No doubt it seems all right to you, but some people have 
a way of thinking that the sort of thing you’ve been doing is not 
what honest men and women do. You can easily judge whether 
the cap fits.” 

With that he closed the door and left the house, leaving them 
to consider his words. 




















About Cwo Great Novelists. 


By HERMAN MERIVALE. 
AvTHOR oF ‘ FAuciT oF BALLIOL,’ ETC. 


 Four-AND-TWENTY dear little girls! They must have four-and- 
twenty bright little sixpences!” It was at the Exhibition of 
1862 that the scene was laid, and the speaker was a tall and 
white-haired man, well known in the London world, who always 
treated me like a boy of his own, and has left with me a memory 
of affection as well as pride, which sanctifies the past to me in its 
way, and remains what the Greeks called a xrnwa és dec—a 
possession for ever—or as much of “ ever” as may fall to my share. 
He had taken me to the exhibition to induct me into its wonders, 
then, as I was,a youngster fresh from Oxford, full of curious 
interest in that palace of the Arabian Nights. It was, no doubt, 
in grace and beauty of form unable to bear comparison with its 
predecessor of 1851, even as the eleven years that divided the 
two had been enough to upset all the rosy auguries of The 
Age of Universal Peace which the first exhibition ushered in. 
Wars—wars—and rumours of wars. We seem to have lived on 
nothing else ever since. We are living amongst them now. 
Only the other day I was going over an interesting exhibition of 
surgery at Wiesbaden. On entering the town, I had been struck 
with the streets, which were hung everywhere with flags of all 
colours, but chiefly black. I asked who was coming, expecting 
some Hapsburgs or Romanoffs—or Battenbergs, at the very 
least. But no, it was a congress of doctors, four hundred of whom 
from all parts of Germany were that day descending on the town, 
which had, therefore, apparently gone into mourning beforehand. 
Certainly that grim show of surgery bore out the idea; for 
among appliances, many and various, the main exhibits were new 
and strange devices, for the cure of new and strange wounds, to 
be inflicted in the future by new and strange weapons. It was a 
sight to make one very grave; a subject on which, beyond all 
other writers, the friend whom I am introducing would have 
been powerful to moralise. His influence over me has been very 
great, and when he treated of a subject, it was his habit to begin 
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with a digression. My readers will have perceived that it is 
likewise mine. It is a pleasant way of letting down an audience 
easily. 

Well, in that year of grace 1862, the Anatomy of Murder had 
not made much progress as a fine art, though there was some show 
of promise, as far as I remember, about the cannon-balls and 
other elementary bungles. The prevailing look was peace, and it 
could not have been better illustrated than by the four-and-twenty 
burnished little faces of small girls dressed in grey, who were 
being conducted in a two-and-two line through all the marvels by 
their teachers, with very round eyes very wide open, and very fat 
forefingers going very straight for anything they were particularly 
warned not to touch. My stout old friend’s attention was at once 
diverted from all other sources of interest. He spoke to the 
teachers, counted the heads, and stopped the procession. It was 
not enough for him that they should have sixpence apiece, to 
spend each upon a favourite fancy. He must himself get the 
full change in new sixpences, and personally present each baby 
with her particuiar coin and particular pat on the head. So said, 
so done; and it was like looking at one of Leech’s pictures to 
see the same procession trotting off, this time in a picturesque 
disorder which rather baffled the teachers, with a view to 
investing their capital in such securities as might seem to them 
respectively the soundest. Ifthe kindness of an action may be 
tested by the pleasure it gives, Sterne’s Recording Angel had a 
good time over this one. How much it pleased the giver, I 
guessed from the moisture on his spectacles. If I had worn a 
pair, I doubt if they would have been quite dry. This is my 
most characteristic memory of a man who was not only, as all 
know, one of the greatest and wisest of Englishmen, but was also— 
what all do not know—one of the very kindest-hearted. He had 
his enemies, of course. Whatman of that kidney has not? Ihave 
been tempted to versify that feeling in a couplet of my own, 


“Who makes no enemies, shall know no friends: 
‘A real good chap,’ men say:—and there it ends.” 


Yes; if the man of whom I am speaking made his enemies, he 
made his friends everywhere, as only an author has the privilege 
to make them, among thousands who never saw his face. What 
amongst those who knew it so closely as I? For most of my 
readers will have guessed by this time that I have been after all 
speaking to my text, of a novelist whose name was Thackeray. 

Now it is a matter of some value that any man, whether he is 
addressing his audience on paper or from a platform, should as far 
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as he can “talk” to his audience, take them into his confidence, 
and make himself at home with them. Of all men, Thackeray 
did that the best. Let a man put as much as he can of his own 
self into his work—not vainly, as an egotist—but familiarly, as 
an egoist (perhaps a distinction without a difference) and he is 
likely to get a key to their hearts and minds which greater men 
may miss. I speak only of prose writers. Poets who talk of 
themselves are a bore. And it is because so many of our latter- 
day poets seem never to think of anything else, that I cannot 
much believe in Victorian Poetry. The greatest poets are 
absolutely impersonal. Shakespeare was everybody, from Othello 
to Dogberry ; a figure as veiled and grand as Aischylus or Isaiah ; 
and the result is that, marvellous and many-coursed as was the 
immortal banquet that he served up for men, there are people at 
this moment who maintain that the entire meal-consisted of 
Bacon. Good heavens! that an appreciable number of our fellow- 
creatures in these busy times, should have so little to think about 
or to do. On myself, who am dangerously fond of my shell, it 
comes with a certain sense of restful relief, like a village without 
a telegraph office. But the Titans of the world have been very 
few, to be counted on the fingers of one hand. And in their 
shadowy presence even a Thackeray takes off his hat, as 
Thackeray was the first to feel. For as with nearly all men of 
real greatness, his was a humble mind. In the way of immor- 
tality, he has his advantage over the Titans. He will be with 
men always, even as he is now, in his habit as he lived. And 
nobody will be able to maintain two hundred years hence, with 
any show of likelihood, that in the intervals of Homer and telegrams 
his novels were written by Mr. Gladstone. 

For Thackeray, I repeat, was one of the greatest of the 
“egoists,” and nothing to my mind more distinguishes him 
amongst men than that he wasa great creator too. No man could 
talk to you more familiarly in pen and ink; no man could sink 
himself in his characters more entirely when he chose. He was 
not the least like Rawdon Crawley, or Jack Costigan, or Colonel 
Newcome either; and perhaps the best criticism I ever heard on 
the last was made, quite unconsciously, by a long-headed man of 
business and man of the world, after reading ‘The Newcomes.’ 
He was furious with the Colonel. “A miserable, impudent 
swindler,” he said, “ruining hundreds out of sheer swagger, and 
posing for the simple-minded, and charitable, and all that sort of 
thing!” Precisely: that was the very judgment passed by the 
characters in the book of the class of my angry friend upon the 
character of the Colonel. It was just as the Colonel’s creator 
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meant it should be. To others, as to himself, it was to carry a 
different meaning. 

Perhaps the truest test of greatness in a novelist is simply 
this—whether his characters live or no. I do not want to go 
into conundrums of art, and enquire, for instance, whether 
Dickens’s characters (being, as some say, mere caricatures, or, at 
the best, the incarnations of a single quality—as Pecksniff of 
hypocrisy, Martin Chuzzlewit of self, &c.) ought to live or not. 
Probably most people oughtn’t. But they do. Not so long as 
Sam Weller, though. Apply this test, however—living names 
are to be avoided—and how few our great novelists have been. 
Strong novelists have failed to create character, and mild ones 
have succeeded. Charlotte Bronte was strong, but Jane Eyre is 
an abstraction. Jane Austen was mild, but Emma Woodhouse is 
a reality. Charles Reade was strong, a master of English, and a 
splendid story-teller; but, somehow, there is already a kind of 
consent that he was not a great novelist—even as Charlotte 
Bronte wasn’t, though Jane Austen was. Trollope was mild, and 
dull to many, as Jane Austen is, because he drew such everyday 
and still-life pictures. He wrote too much, besides, altogether. 
But the Proudies and the Grantleys are men and women for all 
that ; while Reade’s hot-blooded youngsters, and high-spirited 
girls, attractive as they are, seem all cut to his own one pattern. 
He could not “create.” Therefore a Trollope, on the weaker 
wing, may rise into the calendar yet, where a Reade may not be. 
After Shakespeare, our largest creator has been Walter Scott. 

But I am running into criticism, and that will not do. As 
Mark Twain says of Benjamin Franklin, who prided himself on 
having come to Philadelphia with half-a-crown in his pocket— 
“When you come to think of it, anybody can do that.” And it is 
no good, that I know of. My criticism, like everybody’s, is what 
I think—and we invent our thinking, very often, as we go along. 
Nor shall I convert anybody. Those among my readers who 
agree with my profound remarks will hold me for a wise critic. 
Those who do not will opine that I am an ass. And, from their 
several points of view, both will be right. Let us go forth, then, 
and buy our criticisms. There are plenty about; the great 
thing being to find the opinions which agree with our own. 
Whatever they may be, we shall find them if we know where 
to go. 

As for me, I am really nothing if not a gossip, I believe, out- 
side my own especial work. It isa truer and kinder word than 
egoist, perhaps. Discurse I must, whatever my theme, or die 
for it. Any reader of mine must expect rather to be entertained 
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than instructed; for at the first, I confess, my little efforts aim. 
I feel myself to be a failure from the point of view of Culture, the 
goddess of the age, who is as hazy as Isis tome. I can’t make 
out what she wants, except attitudes ; and my impression of her 
is that she doesn’t take enough exercise in the fresh air. I 
cannot see why we should trouble over “100 books” more than 
over 99 or 101. Iam inclined to define the 100 books as those 
which everybody says everybody else must read, but never reads 
himself. My enjoyment has been got out of life by trying every- 
thing all round. “ Augur, schcenobates, medicus, magus, omnia 
novit, Greeculus esuriens.” I have been guilty of every form 
of play, from blank-verse tragedy to burlesque. I have been 
a poet and a song-writer, serious and satirical. I have been a 
novelist, journalist, essayist, and travel-talker, and fairy-tale- 
teller. I have been a barrister on circuit and standing counsel 
for a Government Office, a Boundary Commissioner, a plaintiff, a 
defendant, an amateur actor, a stump orator, the President of a 
County Caucus, a lecturer, a theatrical manager, an editor, and 
an egg-merchant. In some of these lines I have had some 
success—in others I have been a failure; as an egg-merchant 
conspicuously so. Yet perhaps the proudest moment of my life 
was when I was able to enter myself by the last description in a 
census-paper. It looked so solid—but it wasn’t. 

Seriously, however, this very variety of life has been to me a 
curious education of its kind; which through circumstances has 
brought me into personal contact with famous men the most 
diverse in all lines, almost from boyhood, as I have written in an 
earlier essay of them here. It is something to have played, as 
a child, with such a survival of the past as Joanna Baillie—some- 
thing to have sate at the feet of Macaulay—to have known foreign 
men of letters like De Tocqueville and Louis Blanc—something to 
owe the production of a first article to the kindness of Dickens— 
of a first play to that of Boucicault—of a first novel to that of 
Trollope. But Gossip Thackeray was my boy’s idol, as of English 
novelists he remains to my maturer love the first; and it is to 
Gossip Thackeray that Iam going for a while to take my readers 
back again, for he was of pen-and-ink gossips perhaps the greatest, 
when he chose to take up that side of his work. In the philo- 
sophical bits of his novels, in his odds and ends of sketch and 
travel, in his delightful Roundabout papers, he button-holes us to 
our lasting content. Gossip Montaigne and Gossip Charles Lamb, 
who had no creative side, are not more delightful reading in that 
delightful specialty than he. It is much to be regretted, I think, 
that through a natural, though as I think mistaken feeling of his 
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daughter’s, rising from one hasty expression of his, no complete 
life of him has been or can be written. ‘ None of this, when I 
die,” he said impatiently over some body-snatching memoir of the 
pitiless modern type, and he has been obeyed. But I cannot 
believe from my knowledge of him but that, like other men, he 
would have wished to leave some proper and respectful record of 
his doughty deeds behind him. And a very Nemesis has now 
descended in just the publication of what he would most have 
hated—a collection of some of his most private letters, written in 
the most trustful confidence to a friend. Little hasty remarks on 
men who may be pained to read them—all his frank little egotisms 
about his work and himself, lie unburied there. To me and to 
most who knew him, an unneeded and unkindly pain. But to 
some who did not, I am bound to add, a new revelation of the true 
loveableness of the man, which from his books with all their 
admiration they had failed to gather. If so the publication has 
not been in vain, and it will be better still if it should lead, 
before too late, to the issue of a full biography, as all must hope it 
will. There is no cause for scruple left. 

The power of talking to an audience Gossip Thackeray had 
curiously. Like so many literary men, he was once bitten by the 
political gadfly. Like most of them, he soon recovered from the 
bite, though unlike a certain man of letters of the present day, 
with whom the results have been, and are, rather mixed. 
Thackeray stood for Parliament at Oxford, and was, happily for 
himself and mankind, beaten by Mr. Cardwell, one of those amiable 
and appropriate politicians who do no particular harm or good 
where they are, and are therefore better there. He had to give 
a lecture directly on his return to London, and all were anxious 
to hear if he would make any allusions to his campaign. Very 
quietly and confidentially he beamed through his spectacles, and 
began. 

“Walking, the other day,” he said, “ down the High Street of 
a certain ancient city” and the roar of laughter made lecturer 
and audience close allies at once. ‘Nothing like a dramatic 
surprise to begin with,” he used to say. Like all good and 
unspoiled souls, he loved “ the play.” Asking a listless friend one 
day if he liked it, he got the usual answer, “ Ye-es—I like a good 
play.” “Oh! get out,” said Thackeray. “I said the play; you 
don’t even understand what I mean.” He liked to hear the 
fiddlers tune up, and to be well set in his place before each act 
began, and see it all out. What a contrast to certain products of 
the present day, who make the stalls look more “vacant” when they 
are occupied than when they are not—come in when the second 
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act is half over and hopelessly wonder what the story’s about, 
though they wouldn’t have understood it if they'd heard it all; 
and are the despair of such play-writers and actors as still 
believe in the old-fashioned realism of “real laughter” and 
“real tears.” 

No playgoer of this class was Gossip Thackeray. When a 
mere slip of a boy, I remember his asking me and a brother-boy 
who was staying at my father’s house (just like him—he invited me, 
and when I hinted at a guest he said, “Oh, bring him too—bring 
six boys if you’ve got them, I love boys”) to dine with him at 
the old historic Garrick in King Street, and to go afterwards to 
another extinct institution—the Victoria in the New Cut—Queen 
Victoria’s own theayter as Mrs. Brown called it—to see the 
transpontine melodrama of theday. No need to cross the bridges 
for it now; for in the revolution of things theatrical, the simple 
old Surrey drama has migrated bodily into Middlesex, virtuous 
hero, oppressed maiden and all, and taken the place of the West- 
- end melodrama by contrast that used to be, the more elaborate 
play of the type of ‘The Dead Heart’ or of the ‘Colleen 
Bawn.’ Our host delighted more than his young guests did, I 
think, in the actions and passions of “The Vic.” We were just 
old enough to resent such a “tissue of improbabilities from 
beginning to end,” as the late Baron Martin once described 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Not so the novelist, who would rather have 
written a Victoria melodrama than ‘ Vanity Fair,’ I believe. He 
was always wanting to write plays. Novelists are. Were I to 
reveal the secrets of the prison-house, I should astonish the world 
with the eminent and successful names among living authors, 
whose owners have come to me mysteriously with MSS., and asked 
me in confidence if they “would do for the stage.” Well, they 
would, for the time, for the stage they were produced on: do for it 
altogether. So they go home and set down that there is no 
drama. On the other hand, dramatists want to write novels. It 
is always so. Among the philosophers I have met (I love them, 
for I forgot to mention that I am a philosopher amongst the 
other things) the greatest was a hair-dresser. When it reaches 
a certain length my hair begins to turn up at the ends, my sign 
that it wants cutting. At one such crisis I went to that man. 

“ How much off? ” he said. 

“« Down to the curls,” I said; “they worry me.” 

He looked at me very gravely for a moment. 

“It’s very odd, sir,” he observed. “ Yesterday I was at a 
gentleman with the irons for half-an-hour, trying to make him 
some curls like yours. I think the world’s divided between 
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gentlemen whose hair curls when they want it straight, and 
gentlemen whose hair’s straight when they want it to curl.” Oh 
wonderful philosopher! All life in one sentence, from a pro- 
fessional point of view. 

Thackeray’s hair was of that loveliest shade in man: fine of 
texture and of pure white silk. In his deep interest in the sufferings 
of Queen Victoria’s own heroine, he was leaning over the dress- 
circle with his head between his hands (there were no stalls at 
the Vic.) A Vickite from the gallery took steady aim, and 
expectorated exactly in the middle of it. The dear old man did 
not look up. He merely had recourse to his handkerchief, and 
observed, “ The heathen gods, I believe, never used to do that.” 
Ah! that was an Ambrosian night. I have had some of them, in 
my time, with some of the choice spirits of the past, for whom 
there is nothing now, I think, but Day. For him, at least; if 
Light has ever been. When he treated boys, it was with no 
ungenerous views about bed. After the play he carried us off to 
Evans’s to be greeted by Paddy Green with “ Dear boy, dear 
boy,” to eat such baked potatoes as never have been baked since, 
and listen well into the small hours to the divine voices of the 
boys, in a framework of rich portraiture of bygone heroes of the 
stage. How Thackeray loved the boys’ voices! how Thackeray, 
again, would have moralized over dead-and-gone Paddy Green, 
and Evans's pure and wholesome atmosphere. Play-taken boys 
cannot breathe it now. It was our third lost landmark in one 
evening. The music hall has taken the place of Evans’s, on whose 
masculine delights the fair sex (ladies, forgive me) were only 
allowed to gaze from a latticed balcony above—as they study 
masculine charity, and masculine good manners, in the House of 
Commons. And on the site which Evans’s occupied, I believe, 
there flourishes one of the modern club temples dedicated to the 
goddess Culture with the side on, where amateurs in various 
walks may for the time imagine themselves professionals, and 
inadequate young persons of both sexes say their lessons to their 
elders with their backs against the wall—and call them “ recita- 
tions.” I wonder what Thackeray would have thought of that 
new fashion—after the boys! 

Some years afterwards, I asked my dear old host if he 
remembered our dining with him at the Garrick that night. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “and I remember what I gave you for dinner. 
Beefsteak and apricot omelette.” I felt immensely pleased that 
he should remember us in such detail, and grew in my own esteem 
at once, and said so. “ Yes,” said he, twinkling in his inimitable 
way. “I always give boys beefsteak and apricot omelette.” 
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Small as this story is, it is rather to the point just now. For it 
is an exact specimen of the good-natured chaff in which Thackeray 
liked to indulge, particularly with youngsters, who loved him the 
better for it if they had any sense at all. Yet it is precisely what 
his detractors have called ill-nature, cynicism, and the Lord knows 
what. 

Once, and once only, the great novelist had a play produced. 
It ran one night, and I had the honour of being among the 
players. For, in truth, he had to do what lesser men than he 
have done, and produce it himself as his own manager. It was, 
in fact, an amateur performance by way of house-warming. The 
play had been submitted to Alfred Wigan, the comedy-manager 
of the day, who had decided that it was impossible for the stage. 
I think that Wigan was right. Needless to say that it was 
splendidly written, and full of the touches of language and 
character which only its author could give. But there was a lack 
of dramatic incident and movement; the female characters were 
too many, and predominated too much; and the talk, good as it 
was, was book-talk rather than play-talk, a vital difference, and 
in itself a reason why the same man can so seldom excel, or even 
succeed, in the two branches of fiction. The late Lord Lytton, a 
distinguished exception, provided the peculiar playwrights who 
take advantage of a defect in the law to prey upon the work of 
others and call themselves authors, with more plots than anybody 
except Scott, Dickens, and Miss Braddon, or the luckless Ouida. 
Yet he, himself the skilful author of three standard plays, never 
dramatised any of his own novels. He recognised the essential 
difference. Thackeray turned a bad play into a capital story 
called ‘Lovel the Widower,’ and it suited the narrative form 
admirably. I feel sure that if a man is to succeed in the two 
lines, even though he may use the same plot, he should write his 
play and his novel quite independently. If you want to be a 
good novelist, don’t make a novel out of a play. If you want to 
be a good dramatist, reverse the receipt. 

I have the Thackeray playbill before me as I write. 


W. EMPTY HOUSE THEATRICALS. 


NEVER ACTED. 





On Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 24 and 25, 1862, 
Will be presented a New Comedy, in 2 Acts, called— 
‘The Wolves and the Lamb.’* 





* Here I may add the oddest instance of “unconscious cerebration.” 
The hero is “ Mr. Milliken.” I have used the very name for a new comedy 


We... 
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Then follows the cast—including, with myself, my old college 
friend Sir Charles Young, who, in the irony of fate, died only the 
other day, just after fulfilling a life-long dream, and being 
numbered among the successful dramatists as author of ‘ Jim the 
Penman ;’ Morgan John O'Connell, the Liberator’s son; Follett 
Synge, a literary man himself of note, and once our minister at 
the Sandwich Islands, a good old friend of mine only now struck 
down by illness; Quintin Twiss, of the Kemble blood, the first 
amateur low comedian of his day ; Mrs. Caulfeild, since well known 
as Lady Charlemont; two daughters of Sir Henry Cole, the hero 
of the South Kensington Museum, and inspirer of a famous parody 
in Punch, 

“TI built my Cole a lordly treasure house ;” 


Thackeray’s youngest daughter, who afterwards became the wife 
of Leslie Stephen, and has long since joined the majority with 
her father—alas !—for she was a rare inheritor of his graceful 
humour ; and last, not least, the great man himself. He declined 
a “speaking part” on the ground that he couldn’t possibly learn 
such poor words, and only appeared as the clerical papa, just 
before the fall of the curtain, to hold out his hands and say, 
“Bless you, my children,” in pantomime, to actors and audience. 
And a pretty, gracious, memorable sight, and a sound of much 
applause and no little tearfulness it was when Thackeray so came 
forward to welcome his friends and guests, for the first time, to 
the new house he had just built himself on Palace Green. I said 
it was a house-warming, and the place was still unfurnished 
except for the occasion. Hence the W. Empty House, which 
has probably puzzled my readers even more than it puzzled the 
company. Of all things Thackeray loved a pun—and the worse 
it was, the better he loved it. He drew up his playbill himself, 
and two things he insisted on. First that there must be an 
announcement to this effect-—“ During this piece the theatre will 
not be perfumed by Rimmel’s patent vaporizer ”—an invention 
which at that period was stupefying half the theatres in London— 
and, secondly, that W. Empty House must head the bill. 
Humbly I tried to persuade the great man that the joke was 
unworthy of him; but he insisted that it was very much wittier 
than anything in the play, and he would have it. W. M. T. were 
his initials, that is all. Dear old kindly child! 

The play closed with a graceful rhymed epilogue of his own 
{unpublished, I believe, as I can’t find it), through which he 





just coming out at Toole’s, and thought it was new. I remembered it, of 
course, unconsciously. 
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promised that, in his new house, he “ hoped to raise two or three 
stories more.” 

Not much of that was to be. I was in Devonshire, and was to 
have returned to dine with him at Christmas-tide, when that 
season was saddened for all men by the sudden news of his death. 
What such losses these are to the world, we know. What they 
are to friends and children (and he treated me like one of his 
own), it is of little use to say. No mightier intellect or nobler 
heart than that ever went out into the void, if, as some of us may 
fancy, void there be. He did not think so. Nor do I. God 
bless his name for ever, and keep his memory green. 

Of the usual criticisms, obituaries, and other outpourings 
which followed Thackeray’s death, one was noteworthy. It was by 
Anthony Trollope, who had known him but a short time, having, 
it is worth remembering, written his first serial for the opening 
numbers of the Cornhill Magazine, at the request of Thackeray, 
the original editor. Of Thackeray, the man, he said one very 
true thing—that those who loved him felt for him something of 
the tenderness which attached to their feeling for a woman. 
That was so: and it was, I think, because he had in himself 
something of a woman’s tender delicacy, something that ap- 
proaches the untranslateable “ Ewigweiblichkeit” of the second 
part of ‘Faust. When one was with him it was impossible not 
to feel it. It had ity little touch of petulance, too. Of 
Thackeray, the author, Trollope said another thing, true and 
acute—that he possessed the conspicuous distinction of having 
written three novels equally great, favourites with different men 
in different gradations. With real critics (literary experts, I 
mean) ‘ Esmond’ was about the greatest of all novels. With the 
world at large ‘ Vanity Fair.’ With personal friends ‘ Pendennis.’ 
And I have found that estimate nearly always true. 

It must have been by a kind of prescience that Thackeray, in 
his young and struggling days, called himself by the pen-name of 
“Michael Angelo” Titmarsh. For the impression which his 
novels leave upon the mind is curiously like that which, to those 
of us who have been students and lovers in the world of art, 
comes home in the work of Michael Angelo only. In one word— 
massiveness. The details are often wrong, careless, provoking 
even, and delightfully tempting to the little people who pick 
little holes, in the massive especially, where holes don’t count. 
One of these gentlemen, supposed to be quite a great man in his 
way, finds serious fault, as I remember, with a magnificent sitting- 
group of Michael Angelo’s in one of the treasure-houses in 
Florence (the church of the Medici, I think), on the ground that 
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in the niche in which it stands there is no room for the figures to 
stand up. One is reminded by such an idiotic criticism of 
Abernethy’s famous answer to the lady who complained that her 
arm hurt her when she held it up. “Then why the d— do 
you?” Why the d— should stone figures stand up when 
they’re sitting down? With Thackeray, as with Michael Angelo, 
the art which conceals art is characteristic. The simplest of 
means produce the largest of effects. In the fewest words, in the 
plainest sentences, without the ghost of visible effort or the 
slightest strain after effect, Thackeray has in ‘ Vanity Fair’ given 
us the most living and Homeric picture of the “Battle of 
Waterloo” that exists. In scenes of domestic pathos, he is a 
household Aischylus at times. I know nothing of the 100-book 
school, as I have said, and don’t want to knowanything. But ifI 
were to advise those who are learned amongst us as to a course of 
study, I should select passages, I think, rather than books, for 
very especial attention. And I would have them know those 
passages almost by heart. Amongst them, for the simplicity of 
sublimity, for that same quality of massiveness, for homely 
pathos and quiet power, I would refer readers to one than which, 
I think, English prose can rise no higher. Of tears in the voice 
we have all heard ; this I should call “tears in the pen.” It is 
the story of the death of Helen Pendennis; where in the last and 
beautiful reconciliation between the estranged mother and son, 
he kneels like a child to say the Lord’s Prayer at her feet, sobs 
out that wonderful message of love and faith to “ generations of 
sinful and humbled men,” and sees her die. 

If Thackeray could write such prose as this, it is because he 
was a poet. Happy the novelist who has any of that sacred fire 
to keep alive in him, for he has ten chances to one in his favour 
against all comers, when it comes toa bid for greatness. Read 
George Eliot, Victor Hugo, Walter Scott. Beware how you mix 
prose with your poetry—but put all the poetry you can into 
your prose. Thackeray was no mere verse-writer ; he wasa poet. 
Helen Pendennis’s death is poetry. Rather than dilate much 
upon the author, I have tried to show something of the man. 
The man himself, as I knew him, is in that passage. I know of 
nothing in English fiction more solemn and surprising. So fitly, 
so tenderly, let us part here with Thackeray. 

We all know that there is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. I am going to take that step, and wonder how it 
looks. But in my sense, it is but a step from the top of one 
mountain to the top of another,—twin peaks of Parnassus—both 
mountains of one range. I know of no lesser interval than that 
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between the sublime and the ridiculous, which can suggest the 
difference between Helen Pendennis and Sairy Gamp. ‘“ Who 
deniges of it, Betsy ?”” God in His mercies—and there are plenty 
of them to praise Him for, to carry us through this one-horse 
and incomplete sort of a place—be above all things praised for the 
infinite mercy of fun—and the capacity of understanding it. For 
mind and lungs there is no exercise like laughter. It is to the work 
of a literary man—ay and of any man—like the dew that waters 
the earth. One can live on it, thrive on it, feed on it. Nothing 
does one’s smull vanities so much good, asa good laugh at one- 
self. And if blessed be he who can indulge in laughter, thrice 
blessed be he who can cause it, create it, conjure it up at will; 
discover ludicrous images in the dullest regions of commonplace, 
find preposterous analogies between the most discordant things, 
and revel out of very excess of mental health, in one incomparable 
peal of life-long laughter. And if, in the material sense, there is 
to sensible mortals no deity but fun—of a surety Charles Dickens 
was its prophet. The man was fun. He died early—why of 
course he did. The wonder is, that, created with such balloons- 
full of laughter inside him, he didn’t die of a kind of spontaneous 
combustion, long before. What he must have suffered inside 
whilst he was a baby, before he had learned to express himself! 
Somewhere have I read of a wag, who when one of the 
100-book gentlemen asked him for Culture’s sake what was his 
earliest memory, answered him gravely, that it was of thinking, 
when his nurse went for gin and water and left him alone in his 
cradle—* Oh, won't I tell my mother when I know how to 
talk?” 

Baby Dickens must have reflected, when he was being treated 
for mysterious internal spasms—“ Won’t I give them ‘ Pickwick’ 
assoon asI can write?” For he did,aboutassoon. The literary 
creator, as a rule, flowers rather late. Observation of mankind 
is wanted, and it takes time. But Dickens was nothing if not 
spontaneous. When he took to writing with purposes, he was 
something of a bore till nature became too strong for him, and he 
burst out laughing in ink. When he took to making plots, he 
didn’t make them well. With plot-novelists, one always wants 
to know how it is going to end. And one begins with the last 
page of the last volume to find out; at least 1 do. And if I don’t 
like the end, I don’t look at the beginning. I don’t care to look 
for Dickens’s ends. I don’t want him to end at all. Why on 
earth ‘Pickwick’ should ever have begun, is only less wonderful 
than why ‘ Pickwick’ should ever have finished. 

Dickens was at his best when he was youngest, because he just 
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took one central personage, and let his story and his adventures 
tell themselves, to end how and where they listed, or when he 
himself got tired of them. Howl envy the generation which read 
‘ Pickwick’ as it came out in numbers—and my father has told me 
that it was the phenomenon of the time. My grandfather’s whole 
family of sons and daughters (a very large one, as for obvious 
reasons I wish to heaven it hadn’t been) used to cluster round 
him, to hear him read number after number out to them. He 
always studied them to himself for an hour or two, in order to be 
able to read them aloud with decent gravity. And his apoplectic 
struggles and occasional shouts made them feel bad—longing for 
their turn. “I have nothing to live for till next month,” was the 
habitual thought of many a hard-worked man, when he threw his 
‘Pickwick’ number aside. 

In the matter of fiction, plays were the world’s teachers 
ence. Novels are now. I have no doubt that if Shakespeare 
had lived in Walter Scott’s days—after Shakespeare, the first 
creative force in English letters—Shakespeare would have 
written novels. If Scott had lived in Shakespeare’s, Scott would 
have written plays. For both the giants had both the gifts. 
In play-form, the ‘Merchant of Venice’ is a novel—in book 
form, the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ is a tragedy. I have tried it ; 
and it runs into five acts and blank verse “all of itself,” as the 
children say. But the books mould the world. 

All education is books more or less. Mr. Forster’s Education 
Act, the work of Lord Shaftesbury, and William Rogers, and 
Dickens’s writings (for when I laughed about his “ purposes,” it 
was only in a literary sense) have done more for this country 
than all the political hullaballooing and banjo-beating, put 
together. Iam a gluttonous book-reader, and if I give hearers 
my counsel on the universal subject, it is this. Read everything 
that interests you; nothing that does not. And let the test of 
your interest be the attention you can pay. “ Attention” is the 
watchword of all work, to learners. And we should all be 
learners, to the end. ‘“Imparo ancora,” I am learning still; said 
the old man Michael Angelo just before he died. 

Ihave made my subject the excuse for giving readers some per- 
sonal gossip about Thackeray. Let me adda little about Dickens. 
Dickens and Thackeray! what a noble pair of names! I protest 
that nothing in the world irritates me more, than the perpetual 
“comparisons” that are made between the two. Comparisons! 
You might as well “ compare” Niagara and Mont Blanc, as far as I 
can see. Macedon and Monmouth had a river in both. In all 
respects the two men were as opposite as the poles. Thackeray 
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was what is conventionally called a “gentleman” as well as 
a gentleman by instinct—a university man—and so forth. He 
lived an idle man’s life till loss of money drove him to work, 
and he did not find his line for many years. He was I think 
thirty-eight when ‘ Vanity Fair’ made him a famous man. And 
his books and his creations live mainly through his marvellous 
observation and experience of society life. 

Dickens was of the middle class, thrown into work early, and 
at his best at twenty-three. His creations are imaginations as 
much as Puck or Ariel. In the which sense, certainly, Dickens 
was a poet, too. He knew nothing of Society, and cared less. 
Few things have been more unconsciously funny than his rather 
indignant rebuke of somebody who told him that he didn’t know 
anything about lords, when he answered that Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn was one of his greatest friends. Cockburn was of 
course “my lord” only in the legal sense, but one lord was as 
good to Dickens as another—in this case better. And perhaps 
he wasn’t far wrong. Dickens’s ladies and gentlemen were not 
the least like gentlemen and ladies—Thackeray’s were the very 
thing. Dickens’s characters are either black or white—Thackeray’s 
are the grey mixture. Thackeray was the mighty master of that 
kind of humour whose brightest laughter has a touch of tears— 
Dickens was the master of its other side, which turns straight to 
the fun-god, and suffereth not its god to be eclipsed. Of what 
use he was to me not long ago, when I happened to be alone with 
my thoughts and a county directory for an hour or two, in a 
depressing country inn where I tried for a kind of tea-meal! I 
gazed on my butter and my toast with fear, then remembered 
Dickens, and burst out laughing. He had hit it exactly, and 
made fun out of the stupid thing. The little pat of butter, 
decked with much parsley, and protected from the flies, was 
“‘ Moses in the bulrushes, confined with strong precautions under 
an iron cover”—and the toast was “a proof impression of the 
bars of the fireplace” on a very old and pronounced piece of 
bread. 

Dickens and Thackeray! Giants of the giants!—no wonder 
that they stop the way. They had no gift for fiction in common, 
except the parent gift of genius: between them, as.it seems to 
me, they exhausted all the gifts of fiction altogether. My father, 
to those who knew him, was remarkable for the widest and deepest 
knowledge, almost, of his time. A friend of his, Vice-Chancellor 
Wickens, had the same reputation. As a boy, I remember another 
distinguished and dear old friend of mine, Mr. Hughes, of ‘Tom 
Brown’ fame, contemplating those two strolling together along 
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the Cromer beach, and saying—‘ There goes the sum of human 
knowledge. There is nothing on earth that one of those two 
: men doesn’t know.” So sayI of Dickens and Thackeray—‘ There 
: is nothing in fiction that one of those men couldn’t do.” More 
; was impossible. Nature could not contrive them in one. 

My first sight of Dickens was characteristic enough. I was in 
the second or third row of seats with some friends, at one of his 
readings of ‘Oliver Twist.’ As Thackeray was a gossip on the 
platform, so Dickens was an actor. Like all speakers and actors, 
he longed for sympathy somewhere: an unanswering audience 
kills us, on whichever side the fault may lie. In the days of my 
political measles I have harangued a London audience for an. hour 
and twenty minutes when I have meant to speak for a quarter of an 
hour; and in an out-of-the-way Hampshire district, where I had 
gone on purpose to address the rurals for a set hour, I have sate 
down, covered with confusion, in ten minutes, not being able to 
hit on anything that interested them at all. I saw too plainly, 
in all their good-natured faces, that they regarded me as the 
greatest ass they had ever seen, or as an odd kind of cow gone 
wrong, and of no use to the three acres. Dickens’ audience that 
night was dull, and he became so, too. I was disappointed. His 
characters were not life-like, and his acting was not good, and 
i got worse as he went on. It was the inevitable law of reaction. 

His audience bored him, and he began to bore me, amongst the 
rest, He was not “in touch” with us, that is all; and his eyes 
wandered as hopelessly in search of some sympathetic eye to 
eatch them, as the gladiator’s of old for mercy in the circus. 
Then, suddenly, at one point of his reading, he had to introduce 
the passing character of a nameless individual in a London crowd, 
a choleric old gentleman who has only one short sentence to fire 
off. This he gave so spontaneously, so inimitably, that the 
puppet became an absolute reality in 2 second. I saw him, crowd, 
street, man, temper, and all. For I am, I may say, what is 
called a very good audience. I like what I like, and I hate what 
I hate; and on one occasion growled at the theatre so audibly at 
what I thought some very bad acting that I began to hear 
ominous cries of “ Turn him out!” It was the first night of one 
> of my own plays. Dickens's electric flash bowled me over so 
completely and instantly that I broke into a peal of laughter, and, 
as we sometimes do when hard hit, kept on laughing internally, 
which is half tears, and half hiccough, for some time afterwards. 
Upon my word I am laughing now, as I recall it. It was so 
funny. The audience of course glared at me with the well-known 
look of rebuke. “How dare you express your feelings out loud, 
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and disturb us?” But Dickens's eye—I wasn’t much more than 
a boy, and he didn’t know me from Adam—went at once straight 
for mine. ‘ Here’s somebody who likes me, anyhow,” it said. 
For the next few minutes he read “at me,” if ever man did. 
The sympathetic unit is everything to us. And on my word the 
result was that he so warmed to his work that he got the whole 
audience in his hand, and dispensed with me. Only once again— 
oh, how like him it was!—he fixed me with his eye just towards 
the end of the reading, and made a short but perceptible pause. 
I wondered what was coming—and soon knew. The choleric old 
party in the street had to appear for one passing instant more, 
and fire off one more passing sentence. Which he did—with the 
same results, Good heavens! what an actor Dickens was. 

When that reading ended—with the success which it deserved --- 
never did that most expressive of all human features, the eye, thank 
a boy more expressively. Over all things cultivate sympathy. If 
antipathy goes with it, so much the better. If the magnet must 
attract, it must likewise repel. Dickens was a magnet of the 
magnets; but in his case I must confess, that when a modern 
specimen tells me he “can’t laugh at him,” he makes me feel 
rather as Heine felt when somebody told him that he—the some- 
body—was an atheist; frightened. A languishing British lady, 
beautifully dressed, was taken to a well-known English wine-shop. 
in Boulogne, to be restored. “You must have some brandy.” 
“ Has he got any ginger-brandy?” ‘“ No—I haven’t.” “ Has he 
got any cherry-brandy?” ‘ No—lI haven't.” “Has he got any 
very mild brandy?” ‘“No—I haven't.” ‘Has he got any of 
Martell’s three-stars brandy?” ‘“No—I haven’t.” “Oh Lord! 
what has he got?” Can’t he laugh at Dickens ? Oh Lord! what 
can he laugh at? Dickens is perhaps best described as to my 
immense amusement, and by the most delicious misprint I ever 
saw, I found myself once described in the “ Visitors’ List ” in an 
English paper abroad—* Human Marvel, and family.” It looked 
like some new kind of acrobat. Of Charles Dickens’s great 
kindness to me in after-days, and of some personal experiences of 
his stage-passion, at the end of his life, I ventured to gossip with 
readers of The ‘ Bar,’ some months ago, in a paper called “ With 
the Majority.” In one sense, yes; but in another—in what a 
minority, Thackeray and he ! 
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Health-resort Vignettes. 


Ir must first of all be assumed that the majority of people who 
go to a health-resort are not really in want of health. From 
the beginning to the end of their stay in the place, they never trouble 
the doctors. They eat heartily, very heartily, sleep for nine or ten 
hours every night, and spend all the time not occupied in eating and 
sleeping in seeking diversions of the most various kinds. They go 
from one health-resort to another, until they become fastidious, and 
then they return to their homes, pictures of health, to live through a 
few tiresome weeks or months until they can find a pretext for 
resuming that career of luxurious vagabondage which circumstances 
and their own hapless vacuity of mind have thrust upon them. 

The lot of these people, pleasant though it may appear, is not an 
engaging one. Generally, they have sufficient means to deter them 
from joining the crowd who fight for bread at the bar of the various 
professions. Stimulus to mental exertion is therefore wanting to them. 
Nor do they trouble their minds much about anything except their 
investments, and their necessary travelling arrangements. It is to 
them a distinct achievement if, after four or five years passed in this 
manner, they can say “ good morning ” and “ good-night” in as many 
different languages. They have learnt where the best wines may be 
drunk. A vague recollection of the distinctive scenery and charac- 
teristics of half a dozen countries may now and then recur phantas- 
mally to their memories. And this is almost the whole result of their 
travels, from an educational or even solidly «esthetic point of view. 

Before sketching the two or three particular oddities of the health- 
resort I have in my mind’s eye, I must give some idea of the place 
itself. It is a Levantine village—once a seaport, now deserted 
by all commerce. High mountains guard it from rude winds 
landward, and the roads between the village and the mountains 
rise and fall amid delightful verdure—palm trees, aloes, fig trees, 
banana groves, bushes of the purple plumbago, festooned with vines, 
bougainvillea, yellow jessamine and china roses. As a landscape the 
view from the hotel roof (our promenade) is bewitching, whether 
we look at the blue sea on one side or at the grey mountains, 
capped with snow, on the other. 

In the middle of the village of square red-roofed houses, set with 
many a quaint old balcony, stands our hotel. It was the country 
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house of the Marquis of —— until certain speculators put their 
heads together and bought it. Now, however, it is the “ Mediter- 
ranean Sanatorium, &c.,” open to any one who likes to pay ten 
shillings a day for the privilege of residing in it. 

The general tone of the health-resort is good. It is somewhat 
mixed, of course: but no one is wronged by such little incongruities 
as the social preference claimed by the rich tallow-chandler over the 
impecunious count from a neighbouring town. The count looks 
like a nobleman, though a poor one; and the tallow-chandler is a 
tallow-chandler still, though five years retired from trade. Money 
meets with respect from some, and noble birth from others. Thus 
the balance of harmony swings with fair evenness. 

There is plenty of what is called “life” at the health-resort, even 
among a community of but seventy or eighty individuals. One day 
it happens that with the early cup of coffee news comes of the death 
of your neighbour. It is not unexpected. In such a place nothing 
is unexpected. And within the next four-and-twenty hours the poor 
fellow is buried and nearly forgotten. It was a little startling to 
have the men with the black coffin on their shoulders, and a bucket 
of lime in their hands, come into your room by mistake; yet even 
this gives occasion for some dry humour before the week is out. 
Again, it made one wince for the moment when, during the funeral 
service in the little whitewashed cemetery for those “outside the 
church ” (as the Catholics pleasantly term us Protestants), full of big 
scarlet geranium bushes, and shaded by tall palms, a dog like a wolf- 
hound found its way into the midst of the tearless throng of strangers 
at the grave of their comrade who has gone into the strangest of all 
strange places, and sniffed unctuously at the ill-made coffin. But the 
burly tourist in knickerbockers and a pugaree soon kicked the brute 
away. In his energy he did more; he jerked his spectacles from his 
nose into the grave. .And this provoked smiles. Our feelings are 
lightly strung in this air of exile. Even the tenderest of us, after a 
stay at the Sanatorium of a certain number of weeks, unconsciously 
gets imbued with a sort of Horatian philosophy. From the funeral 
we return to the hotel, idle away the hours with cigars and novels 
until the sun sets behind the long promontory into the blue, and then, 
at the tedious evening dinner, discuss our late friend in calm, in- 
different tones, as if he had never so much as sat at table and talked 
with us. 

The first of the characters at the Mediterranean Sanatorium whom 
I propose to sketch is a man possessed of no sympathy with this 
funeral or its circumstances. He came to the hotel to enjoy him- 
self, he says, and it afflicts him dolorously when he thinks that 
any one may die under the same roof. “I might as well be in 
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a vault,” he wails; and he has spoken rather sharply on the subject 
to the manager, who, poor man, has some shrewd steering to do to 
keep the peace at times among his guests. This gentleman is 
neither old nor young. His hair is quite white, but his sinewy, 
spare figure and his hale red face prove that he has many years of 
vigorous life still left in him. Iam sorry to say he has attacks of 
vulgarity now and then. He forgets that in English it is usual to 
aspirate the letter “h” when it begins a word. In Spanish it is not 
so ; but then he does not know Spanish. Asa rule, however, “Tawny,” 
as somebody calls him, is respectable company. He has travelled 
over the world not a little. Many of Messrs. Cook and Son’s more 
ambitious tours are known to him, for he has been “ personally 
conducted ” in most of his travels. He can tell you where the best 
hotels are to be found in Ceylon, the West Indies, up the Nile, and 
in Norway; and scoffs at the Geysers of Iceland as a very puny 
effort of the marvellous in Nature. Tawny is rich, unencumbered 
by a family, and quite able, as he tells us, to afford to say what he 
thinks about things in general. But his “things in general” are 
really only the matters which personally concern him—the quality of 
his bed, the whiteness of his linen, the tea which is made specially 
for his breakfast, the soups, wines, and cigars of the Sanatorium. 
After every meal, strange to say, this odd gentleman is found in an 
irascible state. He leaves the table abruptly, moving his lips in a 
palsied way, proceeds to light a cigar, and then paces up and down 
the garden walks amid the orange trees, palms, and oleanders, 
puffing away the smoke of his irritability with the smoke of his 
cigar. If you accost him at such a time he will be short in his 
replies—never rude to you, but decidedly severe upon all the rest of 
the world. ‘Never had such a lot of rubbish set before me and 
called a dinner in all my life!” “Of all confounded hotels in my 
experience, this is the worst. They make their soup of dead cats. 
I’m convinced of it! Hare, indeed! And did you try the fish to- 
day? Now, you’d expect that living by the sea, as we do, if there 
was one thing not so bad as the rest in this forsaken hole, it would 
be the fish—wouldn’t you? And see what leathery, tasteless stuff 
they give us! They call it by a long name, and think that’s a fine 
sauce to it. Gad, I’ve no patience ; it’s all a swindle, and I’ve half a 
mind to take the coach home to-morrow.” He has, however, been in 
the same state of mind twenty times before in as many days, and so 
he does not necessarily carry out his word. Indeed, as soon as he 
has thus relieved his mind, Tawny calms down wonderfully. “A 
capital cigar this. Now that’s one good point—the only one—about 
this place: the cigars. I shall take five thousand away with me when 
I leave in May. And did you taste that drop of Lafitte I sent you 
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by the waiter? I should like to know what you’d have to pay for 
that in town, whereas here it is as good as nothing. And how 
pretty that touch of moonlight upon the oranges among the leaves, 
isn’t it? It’s a perfect picture, with the sea beyond, and that. I 
declare I don’t know many places to beat this; and I’ve been about 
the world a bit, as I think I have told you.” Yes, indeed he has, 
about ten times. But this is enough to show that his humours are 
as transitory as those of a tropical sky, and that, withal his 
grumbling, Tawny is not a bad fellow at heart. He proved this, 
besides, when there was talk of putting up a stone in the Protestant 
burying-ground over the poor man who had died in our midst. 
“For goodness’ sake, do drop that subject,” he groaned forth. “It 
gives me the blues. Here’s ten dollars towards it, and welcome ; 
only do have done with it.” Tawny is not a man of sentiment. 
He acknowledges it. “Give me,” he says, “enough to eat, my 
bathe and swim in the sea at eleven o'clock, my four or five cigars in 
the day, and the latest Share list, and I'll give you all the dancing 
and screaming of those dark-faced ladies from their castles and 
palaces, who come here to sing and enjoy themselves. I’m born an 
Englishman, and I am one.” 

In strong contrast to this unrefined old Philistine, let me now 
suggest to you the visitor who arrived one day, and, to Tawny’s 
infinite disquiet, was put into a bedroom adjacent to his. He is 
quite a young man, about twenty-five or six; a relation of a well- 
known baronet, whose name he carries. He has lived hard through 
every year of his life since his seventeenth, when his tastes at Eton 
began to broaden amazingly. The consequence is that he is under 
sentence of death from every medical man of distinction whom he has 
consulted in the vain hope of saving the fragments of life that remain 
to him. He appeared at the Sanatorium one morning, white as a sheet, 
with large calm eyes, thin cheeks, and a strange air of settled indif- 
ference. The manager met him, not a little aghast: his state was 
so apparent to all eyes. But young “Gordon,” as we will call him, 
‘soon put the manager at his ease. “Don’t be frightened,” he said, 
in a low husky voice, and with a haggard smile. “I promise you I 
won’t disgrace your building. I’m safe enough, if I take care, for 
six months more. But I’ve heard there’s rare good cock-fighting 
in Navarrero, near here, and I want to see it. You must put me 
up somehow.” As soon as the manager heard young Gordon’s 
name, he made no difficulty. The best vacant room in the hotel was 
at his service; and so he was quartered next toTawny. ‘‘ Hecoughs 
for five hours out of the ten that I’m warm in bed,” laments the 
selfish old Hercules, “and I wager he’d cough for all the ten, if I 
didn’t look sharp and go off early before he turns in from the billiard- 
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room at about one or two. I’m sure I wish him a happy release from 
this world, and a quick one.” 

Poor Gordon, who is determined, as he expresses it, to make the most 
of every minute of life that he may yet call his own, lives without any 
rational self-restraint. It is pitiful to see him for the first few hours 
of each day, stretched on a wicker sofa, lying in the sun, panting and 
trying to recover the ground he has lost in the night. Anon, he 
staggers to the billiard-room, rings for a brandy and soda, plays a 
game or two, resting between the games, and then lies down with a 
cigar, that he may watch others handling the cues. When Sunday 
arrives he orders a carriage for Navarrero, and pays half a dollar for 
the best seat in the ring, whence he may watch five miserable fowls 
worry to death five of their brethren. The excitement, stuffiness, 
and noise of these cock-fights exhaust the poor fellow so that he can 
hardly sit through the dinner on Sunday evening. He has no 
appetite, but he increases the fever within him by a constant course 
of stimulants. 

When Gordon was first enrolled among us, to the ladies he was 
of course an object of the keenest sympathy. I believe any one of 
them would have consented to give him some of her own blood if the 
proposal of transfusion had been made. But Gordon naturally does 
not like to be compassionated. He likes nothing that reminds him 
of his doom. Talk to him of the Derby, the St. Leger, the Seville 
bull-fights, and the Navarrero cock-fights as much as you please, and 
he will be deeply interested. In his day, he has ridden as a “ gentle- 
man rider” at more than one or two steeplechases ; and he has lost 
plenty of money at the great races. He cannot tolerate the kindness 
of these ladies. ‘‘ That Miss What’s-her-name,” he said to me the 
other day, “asked me if it wouldn’t be better for me to lie in the. 
drawing-room and listen to their ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, instead 
of going off to Navarrero! I told her, without any flourish, that I 
preferred cock-fighting to hymns; and I fancy it is the truth.” I 
asked Gordon one day why he did not go seriously to work, and save 
what of himself he could. ‘“ My dear fellow,” said he, “I’ve gone 
through it all on paper as logical as an exam.-paper; and I’m dead 
sure I would rather ‘ vamose’ in my own way than in the hands of 
two or three hang-lipped nurses or fond relations. Between ourselves, 
I'd just as soon puff out ina fit of coughing among the dust of the 
Navarrero cock-pit as anywhere else. And now let us have a game, 
and forget this dismal talk.” 

“What should you surmise about that gentleman?” said the 
manager of the hotel to me on the day of my arrival. He indicated by 
a look a man with hair whiter even than Tawny’s hair, a low Byronic 
collar which allowed all his tanned neck to be seen, dressed in light 
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alpaca, wearing a tie of crimson satin, a pith helmet, and carrying 
a green umbrella. ‘‘Is he a general on half-pay, or a retired Indian 
civilian?” The problem seemed resolvable by either answer. “No, 
sir,” replied the manager, “he has made money in coals.” 

Now in many respects, “Coals,” as we cannot but call this gentle- 
man, isremarkable. His manners have a semblance of refinement. He 
it not ostentatious nor self-assuming, and he has quite the appearance 
of a man brought up in good society, and given to intellectual labours. 
In fact Coals is rather retiring than self-assertive. Like the painter, 
Felice Ficherelli, of whom Lanzi said that he was “usually silent 
unless when asked a question. . . as if he were afraid of disturbing his 
tongue,” Coals prefers to eat and drink in genteel humility, take 
his walks by the sea-shore alone, and consort with no one except 
Nature herself. But I believe this is all due to extreme nervousness. 
He is still Coals at heart, whatever he may seem to the undiscern- 
ing eye. The manager of the hotel has discovered him ; and the poor 
gentleman is aware of it. Hence I explain the furtive glances to the 
right and left of him when at table a new dish of strange out- 
line appears. Is he to eat it with a knife and fork, two forks, or a 
spoon? Hence, too, the extreme severity of tone with which he 
orders this or that bottle of wine. That the waiters may not probe 
him to the core, he tries to awe them into the respect that proceeds 
from fear. 

I have talked with Coals, but never to my enlightenment. 
“ Beautiful day, sir! ” he will venture to say perhaps, when nobody 
else is near, and with strong coaxing he may be led to make two or 
three other conventional remarks. Once (he had taken champagne 
at his luncheon that day) he slipped the curb, and told me that he 
had a boy at Harrow. “ The lad ought to do even better nor his 
father, with a start like that,” he observed, with a bright eye. This 
was a concession both of confidence and grammar; and [ fully 
expected to hear the old boy’s narrative of his own early trials, his 
later struggles in controlling the market, and his speculations in 
Newcastle bottoms. But no. Coals was conscious that he had 
made a slip ; and, under the plea of searching for something, he sidled 
away to his own room, carrying his green sunshade a trifle awry. I 
am sorry to have to add that, I do not think Coals is as generous 
as the rich man ought to be. He contributed but one shilling 
towards the tombstone already referred to; and to make up for 
this sacrifice, he put nothing in the collection bag at the ensuing 
Sunday service. 

Of course we have a representative handful of the fair sex in the 
hotel as well as “all sorts and conditions of men.” But the ladies 
are not so open to observation by a man as are the men. They 
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have their own drawing-room, and their own walks in the garden. 
Among them, however, there have been two or three birds of 
passage who have associated freely with us whenever they had 
excuse for so doing. One notable person was a grass-widow of 
forty-five or fifty. She claimed to be an expert alpine climber, 
and tried to woo us, one after the other, into a solitary excursion 
among the snow-capped mountains behind the hotel. I need 
scarcely say that she met with civil apologies. Tawny was at 
his wits’ end one day to dissever himself from her. She met him 
in his post-prandial promenade, and led him up and down the 
walk three or four times as often as he would have gone by himself. 
In those two hours, as he afterwards said, she disclosed to him all 
her past history. It was a sad, sorrowful tale. How badly the 
brute of a husband had treated her! She was not divorced, oh no: 
Mr. Tawny must not think she had exercised even the power that 
was in her hands to free herself from the man’s clutches. He 
might at any time trace her, and claim her once more as his lawful 
companion. How he had beaten her! Had Mr. Tawny noticed 
a certain scar on her right elbow, when she sat near him at the 
dinner table? Well, that was the immutable witness to one of the 
terrible struggles she had undergone with him. Did Mr. Tawny 
agree with her on the subject of divorce? Did he think that a 
marriage contract was so solemn an affair, that any attempt to 
subsequently rescind it was a wrong against heaven and human 
nature? She longed for disinterested counsel: but alas, how rarely 
in this world of trouble was it possible to meet with a true friend! 

After a time this luckless lady received the cold shoulder of her own 
sex in the hotel. She was too robust in her tastes for them. And 
she seemed to know very much more about the world and high life 
than all the rest of them put together. A humiliating circumstance, 
and therefore another apple of discord between her and her sisters! 
She vanished one morning by the five o'clock coach. Her bill 
was paid by a cheque. The manager refused the cheque when she 
offered it: but she protested that her ready money was insufficient for 
the purpose—it must be the cheque or nothing. It was in fact a 
choice between ¢wo ciphers; for the cheque was returned dis- 
honoured. “Of course!” remarked the gentlemen, over cigars 
and coffee. As for the ladies, their disgust was too intense for 
expression. 

Among the other characters, I have space to mention only an 
interesting young couple who arrived in the middle of the season. 
They were a fortnight married. It was quite idyllic to see them arm- 
in-arm, head close to head, sauntering under the perfumed shade of 
the orange trees. The young wife was a pretty modest girl of about 
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twenty. I do not think she was altogether happy in her surroundings 
at the Sanatorium. You see she could not at all times be with her 
husband, which wassad. Etiquette demanded that she should periodi- 
cally retire to the drawing-room with the other ladies; and, I say it 
with respect, there were among these ladies two or three old persons, 
either widowed or unmarried, who badgered her with inquisitorial 
chatter in a shameful way. She was but as a pigeon to a hawk in 
their presence. And so I fear she was not so happy as, during her 
honeymoon at least, she ought to have been. For this reason the 
young couple did not stay long. They hired a special carriage 
and drove off with their belongings to a certain remote villa in 
the hills, where they were to live entirely in each other, wholly 
free from external distraction. I think I still see the intellectual 
and sympathetic countenances of two of the old persons who had 
so worried the bride, as they peered grimly through'their gold-rimmed 
glasses at the receding vehicle which they were watching from the 
roof of the hotel. “I hope they will be happy,” said one of the old 
persons. “I hope so, too,” echoed the other. But all their meaning 
lay in the indescribable emphasis of their words. 
CuarLes EpwarDEs. 
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Caroline. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


Cuapter IX. 


A Few days after the slight events narrated in the foregoing 
chapter, the “Aachener Fremdenblatt” announced (with that 
singular appreciation of English names for which it was justly 
celebrated) that “Frau Monnero Blanteschne mit Familie und 
Bedienung” were located at the Grand Monarque Hotel, whilst 
“Herr Richard Grayhom mit Lord Aldmond und suite” occupied 
apartments in an equally distinguished establishment facing the 
gardens. 

The two parties had not travelled together, but their meeting 
at Aix-la-Chapelle was expected by the ladies as, the day before 
their departure from Paris, they had received a visit from the 
young men who confirmed their previous announcement of the 
necessity of a medicinal course for Lord Altamont’s rheumatism. 

“It is terribly in his family, neuralgia, and all that sort of 
thing,” Dick had said, whilst the sufferer himself had unblushingly 
asserted that Aix was one of the most jovial spots in Christendom 
admirably situated, moreover, on the direct road between Paris 
and Vienna. 

Nevertheless Miss Ffoulkes congratulated herself not a little on 
her extraordinary astuteness, for, as she remarked to Mrs. Munro 
regarding Lord Altamont : 

“That dear boy has quite taken me for his confidant, and I can 
read his face like a book; he is head and ears over in love with 
Caroline. He and I have such a sympathetic affinity with each 
other! Sympathy, my dear cousin, is everything, you know.” 

And Mrs. Munro answered a trifle nervously that sympathy 
was everything, finding herself, as usual, unable to discuss the 
arguments of her elderly relative as glibly as she would have 
wished. 

Meanwhile, to Altamont himself—a willing though unhappy 
sacrifice of change of plans—life for the moment seemed remark- 
ably dull. He found himself debarred from all possibility of 
amusement ; in point of fact even without the luxurious “suite ” 
expected by the hopeful Aacheners. On the morning after 
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arrival, he was forlornly gazing out of the window of the little 
sitting-room apportioned to him and Dick. Gloomily enough, he 
surveyed the desolate promenade where a few wrapped-up invalids 
were pacing to and fro, endeavouring to digest the warm water 
they had just imbibed. Altamont’s natural cheerfulness tottered 
and well-nigh gave way altogether. He turned to his companion, 
who was sitting in the one so-called easy chair in the room, and 
exclaimed irritably : 

“ My dear fellow, what on earth are we to do with ourselves in 
this miserable place ?” 

“Do?” repeated Dick, on whose face was beaming an 
expression of perfect content; “dof Why, we shall do like all 
the other people, I suppose. There are lots of them here, swells 
and potentates by the dozen; Russians, French, Italians, 
Austrians——” 

“Turks, I dare say,” growled Altamont; “I see they are mostly 
paralysed. I am going out to buy a thick stick, and, no doubt, 
after a day or two’s patient practice, I shall learn to walk like the 
rest.” 

“My dear Frank!” 

“Only I draw the line at the waters,” continued Altamont. 
“You may bring a harmless friend to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink. I flatly decline to swallow the nauseous and 
poisonous liquid. I smelt it this morning; a mixture of stale 
chicken-broth and rotten eggs. Pah! Why, the filthy odour 
permeates the room; even the window-curtains reek of it!” 

“Pray light a cigarette,’ urged Dick in humble entreaty ; 
“and—my dear fellow, I am sorry—I really am awfully 
sorry ‘ 

“Oh, don’t say another word about it!” returned his friend 
cheerily, for he was softened by Graham’s crestfallen aspect. “I 
only wanted you to understand that Iam not prepared to take 
the course.” 

“Perhaps,” hesitated Dick, “ perhaps ore of us ought to try the 
baths—only the baths—what do you think?” 

“T should say certainly and assuredly not. I am the one to 
suffer from rheumatism, remember, and I have the best right 
to decide. Why, the baths would ruin our constitutions for 
ever!” 

Dick fidgeted in his chair. 

“JT know you mean it kindly,” he stammered at last, “ but 
don’t you think J ought to have had rheumatism as we first 
proposed? You see J would have drunk the waters and taken 
the baths—any number of them—without minding a bit.” 
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“T know you would, joyfully even, all for the sake of the fair 
Caroline. But, by the time you had become green and pulpy, 
dyspeptic and generally swollen and enfeebled, with incipient 
softening of the brain as well, I doubt whether any fair damsel 
(to say nothing of an heiress) would have looked on you with 
favour.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Dick dejectedly. 

He thought that, even as matters stood at present, there was 
not much in him for Caroline to like. Consequently, he gazed 
mournfully up at the ceiling, and lapsed into silence, whilst his 
companion followed good advice and began to smoke diligently, 
roaming round the room in search of entertainment. 

The furniture was hard and angular; the chairs seemed mere 
instruments of torture—the sofa the worst snare and delusion of all. 
The walls were covered with a dark paper whereon green arabesques 
liberally bestrewed a chocolate-coloured ground. A big mirror 
hung over the chimney-piece, (for there was a chimney-piece, 
even though a large china stove occupied one corner of the room,) 
and on the chimney-piece stood a clock and candlesticks in 
ormolu, all of them under glass shades. The clock was decorated 
with the figure of a nymph, who appeared to be dying from the 
results of an arrow which a triumphant and over-fat Cupid had 
basely aimed from behind her back.” 

“ Rather like Miss Caroline,’ murmured Altamont, flattening 
his nose against the glass shade in his efforts to contemplate the 
face of the nymph, whilst he occasionally emitted little blue rings 
of tobacco-smoke that went slowly curling upwards in the air. 

On one side of the clock was placed a large card, whereon was 
clearly stated in three languages that gentlemen were requested 
not to smoke except in the “fumoir,” also that it was necessary 
to ring once for the waiter, twice for the chambermaid, and three 
times for the “ sommelier.” 

“JT wonder who the dickens would come if one rang four 
times?” asked Frank of the enquiring mind. 

On the other side of the clock lay the only book in the room— 
the Weinkarte. This interesting work our philosopher proceeded 
to study. 

“Let’s get drunk, Dick!” he urged. “I feel as though we 
were shut up in a back parlour at Glasgow, or some other cheerful 
haunt of your ‘ain country,’ where drink is the natural and only 
recreation of the depressed natives.” 

But Lord Altamont had scarcely begun to comment on the 
different vintages offered in the price-list when a waiter entered 
the room. 
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“ For vich doctor I send?” he asked eagerly. 

“‘ What in heayen’s name do you mean ?” asked Dick with some 
nervousness. 

“Vich doctor is to attend the gentlemens ?” 

“You are very good,” replied Altamont; “very thoughtful. 
But we are going to see the doctor ourselves, by-and-by, aren’t 
we, Dick? We've got a doctor of our own here.” 

Thereupon the waiter slightly mystified, but only slightly, 
because he naturally expected odd things from an English Milor, 
bowed low, and departed. 

A few minutes’ silence ensued. Then Dick began : 

“Don’t you think—— I say, old chap—— It isn’t really 
as early as you thought—we might perhaps——” 

Altamont raised his eyebrows. 

“Go and see the doctor? Is that what you mean? Since 
when have I had to finish your sentences for you, Richard? Our 
physician will scarcely be up, as yet; anyhow she will not have 
got her best frock on.” 

Mr. Graham was staring out of the window with such intent- 
ness, gazing after an old-fashioned “ post-wagen” that was 
rattling by, that the expression of his countenance was hidden as 
he answered : 

“Of course you can chaff if you like, but it seems to me a very 
natural attention to leave our cards upon these ladies, especially 
after all the—well, the civility and kindness we received from 
them at Paris.” 

“Oh, certainly!” was the laughing reply. “I have no 
objection whatever to evince my gratitude for Georgiana Ffoulkes’ 
unalterable benevolence. Come on, Dick, I’m ready!” 

But, strange to say, it was now Graham who hung back. It 
appeared to him that the “set” of his shirt-collar and necktie 
left much to be desired, and as for his moustache, had he not been 
hurried away by his friend, he would actually have retrimmed 
the ends, which had already been carefully curtailed and arranged 
that very morning ! 

Mrs. Plantagenet Munro had for some weeks past retained her 
apartment. Gilt crowns, judiciously placed over the doors of the 
rooms, attested to the fact that various crowned heads had 

:formerly inhabited these same quarters—a fact which gave Mrs. 
Munro distinct pleasure. Such royal insignia, she thought, 
bestowed on her own sober self an intangible, but none the less a 
delightful dignity. To-day, Miss Ffoulkes, comfortably estab- 
lished, though solitary, in the spacious drawing-room, was fully 
equal to the occasion when the “zwei englische Herren” were 
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suddenly announced. She rose from the table where she had 
been inditing lengthy epistles on thin blue writing-paper—for 
the poor relation was an admirable correspondent. Then Dick, 
grasping the difficulties of the situation through the open door, 
gave his friend a little push, sending him somewhat precipitately 
into the lady’s presence. 

But Lord Altamont was seldom mentally hurried. 

“Dear Miss Ffoulkes!” he exclaimed politely ; ‘‘ my deax Miss 
Ffoulkes, what a happy meeting ! ” 

“Caroline and her mother are gone out,” returned the elderly 
spinster with some severity; then added, almost as an after- 
thought: 

“How do you do, Lord Altamont? How do you do, Mr, 
Graham ?” 

Dick bowed his head meekly as the lady’s skinny fingers 
surrounded two of his own large strong ones, and then, unable to 
control his feelings of disappointment, he made his way hastily to 
the balcony. 

Meanwhile, his friend’s dark eyes looked unutterable things. 

“ Alone, Miss Ffoulkes? You and I seldom have the pleasure 
of a téte-a-téte. Tell me, how did you get through the journey ?” 

Miss Ffoulkes, a wan smile irradiating her features, dropped 
back into her chair with complacence. 

“The truth is,” she began, “ we might have come by a much 
better line ; longer, perhaps, but with many advantages. I will 
explain them to you.” 

“Don’t!” interposed the young man. “ Dear Miss Ffoulkes, 
there is always another road. Have you not noticed how in life 
there must ever be a better path, one, alas! we have missed by so 
little—ah! so little? We look back regretfully—we sigh—we 
say: if it might have been! You remember the words of the 
American poet-——” 

“Here they come!” shouted Dick’s joyous tones from the 
balcony. And Miss Ffoulkes gave a little shudder and sighed. 


Carter X. 


Tuey sallied out presently; in appearance, a happy quartet. 
Mrs. Munro had pleaded fatigue; her cousin, on the contrary, 
expressed ready willingness to go forth and see something of the 
town. She started with Dick at her side, whilst the heiress and 
Lord Altamont walked on in front, Caroline picking her way 
carefully amongst the muddy stones, and her companion speaking 
in a voice that was audible to her alone. 
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Mr. Graham preserved a grumpy silence. Was it for this that 
the journey to Aix-la-Chapelle had been undertaken? Nay, as 
he watched his friend’s supple and well-knit figure perpetually 
strolling on just ahead of himself, it occurred to him that Frank 
scarcely bestowed sufficient trouble on playing the part of a 
rheumatic patient! Dick was to-day in an irritable mood—his 
mind seemed strangely out of joint. If he might not himself 
converse with the beloved object, he would hugely have preferred 
that she should not converse at all! He became gradually so 
morose that Miss Ffoulkes could not but regret that she had 
started on the present expedition, even though she plumed herself 
because she had secured the young peer for the time being for 
dear Caroline. Moreover, the paved street was rough walking and 
she would not have cared to accept Mr. Graham’s arm, even had 
he thought fit to offer it, which act of graceful courtesy was 
unfortunately far from his thoughts. 

At last Miss Ffoulkes gave a little cough. 

“ Dear, dear,” she exclaimed, “ what a dreadful puddle ! ” 

“Confounded puddle!” muttered Dick. ‘ But the detestable 
foreign roads always are in an abominable state.” 

At these last words, uttered not too softly, Altamont turned 
round with a swift reproachful glance. 

“JT am going into this inviting shop to buy a walking-stick,” 
he announced ; “ dear Miss Ffoulkes, won’t you come in and help 
me to choose one?” 

The poor lady seemed to grow ten years younger as she 
accepted the invitation. It was surely not her fault, thought she, 
that her charge must run the risk of a few moments’ conversation 
with that objectionable and penniless Graham, whilst she herself 
followed the charming young peer at his own request. She 
subsided on a high and hard stool, whilst the shopman exhibited 
his wares. No one being in a hurry, he gladly pointed out in 
detail the special staves which (as he averred) were recommended 
by the medical faculty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Some time passed 
thus, and it was certainly no great surprise to Altamont to find, 
on issuing again into the open air, that the two young people 
who had been left outside had walked on to some considerable 
distance. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Miss Ffoulkes, lifting her hands in 
dismay. 

“Ah!” sighed her companion, “the weak ones are always left 
behind in the race of life. This is all the fault of my rheumatism. 
T am content, but you?” 


“Pray, pray do not exert yourself overmuch,” was the quick 
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answer. ‘Oh, Lord Altamont, I am so very sorry—and you are 
so young! Tell me, does it hurt you now?” 

“What a charming buch-handlerei!” exclaimed Altamont, by 
way of changing the conversation. “I really must get some- 
thing to read.” 

“Yes, that will be excellent for you,” replied Miss Ffoulkes 
sympathetically, and accordingly into the book-shop the strange 
couple went forthwith. 

The vendor of volumes looked uneasily from one custdmer to 
the other. 

“T want something new,” said Lord Altamont. 

“ Gut,” answered the man, still staring hard through his big 
spectacles. ‘“ Vat for a book?” 

He was thinking that no literary work composed between the 
time of the early Ptolemies and the present year of grace could 
possibly be picked out as likely to suit the taste of the 
eccentric pair before him, pleasing the one without offending the 
other. 

“T should like to recommend to you,” whispered Miss Ffoulkes, 
“a pamphlet which has greatly interested me of late. It is a 
dissertation by Dreyshoos on the organic essence of melancholy as 
evinced in the most ancient families of Pomerania.” 

“Tt sounds perfectly delightful,” answered her companion. 
“But my doctor advises the very lightest reading. Have you 
anything new by Bourget or Guy de Maupassant ?” he continued, 
addressing the man at the counter. 

The latter’s enquiring face now puckered itself into a saturnine 
smile, whilst his customer gravely selected a large bundle of 
French literature and ordered it to be sent to his hotel; this task 
completed, he announced himself ready to depart. 

“In these modern days,” he said, as he held the door open 
for his companion, “physicians attach great importance to 
the nutriment of the mind. Just as an alkali may counteract 
an acid, just as one ingredient may become, so to speak, the 
complement of its own antidote, so, Miss Ffoulkes, we take a 
book——” 

“T say, old chap, we had lost you!” exclaimed Dick’s cheery 
voice. 

What a change had come over Dick’s countenance! Miss 
Ffoulkes, painfully floundering in the midst of Altamont’s 
extraordinary argument, was instantly and angrily aware of that 
change. 

Dick’s physiognomy was absolutely bathed in mental sunshine. 
As for Caroline, the flounce that fringed her white parasol came 
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between her face and the poor relation’s displeasure; but her 
voice, like Dick’s, sounded excessively cheerful, as she repeated : 

“Yes, we had really quite lost you two! Who would have 
thought of your going shopping in this way ?” 

“ Ah, yes, who would have thought it ?” echoed Lord Altamont 
a little drily. “But here we are, nevertheless, ready to do your 
bidding, Miss Munro.” 

“T think we ought to go home,” answered Caroline demurely ; 
‘mama said we were not to be out too long.” 

“It’s such a magnificent day !” exclaimed Dick regretfully. “I 
had no idea the climate of Aix-la-Chapelle was so beautiful !” 

“Better even than Perth—eh, Dick?” asked his friend in an 
undertone. 

“ Tt’s the finest climate I ever knew,” replied Mr. Graham 
undeterred: “at any rate you couldn’t beat the weather to-day, 
not even on the moors. Must we really go in?” 

No one answered his question, or indeed paid any further 
attention to him. Miss Ffoulkes led the way resolutely, and they 
all retraced their steps to the hotel, where she and Caroline bade 
farewell to Lord Altamont and his friend. 





Cuaprer XI. 


In a watering-place it is impossible to avoid even the people we 
dislike, and for those who are anxious to come across each other 
many facilities are afforded. As days passed, the acquaintance 
between the Munro family and the two young men ripened and 
strengthened. Nor was either party subject to the interruption 
or interference of outsiders. The ladies lived in great seclusion, 
and, whilst Lord Altamont certainly prosecuted his acquaintance 
with booksellers, vergers, bandmasters, and various other folk, 
with whom, to their delight, he conversed fluently, (though Dick 
Graham, stolid and British, only shook his head and refused to 
learn even the rudimentary difference between “ja” and “ nein,” 

still, it was the Munros for whom the young men had come to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and it was the Munros to whom they continually 
devoted themselves. 

Mrs. Munro found herself often too fatigued by her conscien- 
tious course of drinking and bathing to go out, but Caroline and 
Miss Ffoulkes, being good walkers, came upon Lord Altamont 
and his friend several times each day. They met in the streets, 
or in the roads bordered by dusty and monotonous trees; in the 
promenade whenever the band played, also when it did not play ; 
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at the opera; sometimes even in the cathedral, where they 
respectfully gazed at the mythical bone of Charlemagne’s arm, or 
sat, in turn, upon his white marble throne—in fact, even Dick 
could not but be satisfied by the recurrence of these happy 
meetings, and was disposed more than ever to consider Aix-la- 
Chapelle a very paradise on earth. 

Altamont pursued with such self-abnegation the line of conduct 
which he had traced for himself that Miss Ffoulkes seemed quite 
naturally, as a rule, to fall to his lot. At first that worthy lady 
had demurred, for it was her great desire that Caroline should 
have every possible opportunity of a tée-a-téte with the young 
peer. Nevertheless, Miss Ffoulkes was no match for the three 
friends who all played into each other’s hands, and indeed into 
her own feelings also. It was difficult not to reconcile herself to 
the hand of Fate whilst it was benign enough to bestow on her 
Altamont’s engaging society, rather than the churlish companion- 
ship of Dick Graham. 

During these days Dick and Caroline were simply content. 
They did not want to measure or analyse their affection. They 
were still at that pleasant stage when love is so sweetly expressed 
by looks, and smiles, and pretty nothings, that prosaic explanations 
would but dispel the magic charm. Dick was too tremblingly 
happy to dare to put his fortune to the touch. As for Caroline, 
despite the many proposals she had received, this was the first 
time in her life that she had been in love; she was not even sure 
that she was so. She only knew that she breathed and moved in 
a delightful dream, which her own thoughts might almost dispel. 
Therefore she could not bring herself to think. 

And thus time passed. 


Yet, for one of the party, a serious change was impending; 
nay, it had already come, though so gradually, so stealthily, that 
he was scarce aware of it. Life is so changeful that even a short 
space of it is brimful of cross-currents, of driftings into strange 
channels and unforeseen depths. We may not linger, we may 
not wait. Our feelings, as much as events, alter far more quickly 
than we ever expect or realise. To Altamont, the monotony at 
Aix-la-Chapelle had at first seemed well-nigh insupportable. The 
town was by no means an Eden in his eyes, and his courage was 
considerably taxed to endure the daily boredom. Nevertheless, as 
weeks succeeded each other, there came over him a curious torpor 
—not mere dulness, but a depression of spirits to which he was 
unaccustomed—he had been irritable, now he grew weary; by- 


and-by, he did not any longer even wish to leave the hateful 
place! 
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He could not himself understand what it was that he wanted. 
It seemed as though he had fallen under a deadly spell. He felt 
weighed down by an utter lack of interest in everything, and this 
absence of interest was totally unlike the affectation of languor 
which he had often loved to put on like a protecting disguise. It 
was a heavy weight that seemed to sap his natural courage and 
strength of mind. 

He shook himself metaphorically—he argued and reasoned with 
his heart and conscience, but all in vain. At last he could no 
longer hide from himself the miserable truth. He too had fallen 
in love—he was actually and absolutely in love with Caroline. 

Here seemed indeed a cruel mockery, a strange perversion of 
the laws of human probabilities. Was it truly he, Altamont, who 
had turned the heads and hearts of so many of the other sex 
without hitherto being cognisant of the slightest touch of what 
the French call “un sentiment sérieux”’? It seemed positively 
absurd that, whilst there were in England hundreds of mothers 
ready to bestow their beautiful and well-born daughters upon a 
young peer such as he, he must needs go out of his way to fall in 
love with one whom he had himself termed “a middle-class 
heiress.” Ay, and what was worse, far worse, he was bestowing 
this unwarrantable affection on a girl who might be considered 
almost, if not quite, betrothed to his own familiar friend. 

Altamont crimsoned as he recollected how often and how 
unmercifully he had chaffed Dick with regard to his lady-love ; 
how he had cailed her large, unwieldy, unattractive; how 
niggardly, in fact, had been his own admiration for Caroline at 
the commencement of the acquaintance he had never cared to 
prosecute. Yet now he felt more disposed to weep than to laugh 
at the mere recollection of a speech of his own, made in the 
railway-carriage on leaving Paris. 

“My good Richard,” he had then said with much levity, “ do 
you know why a horse obeys a man and thus becomes an abject 
i slave? It is because there is something in the organic structure 
\ of the horse’s eye which causes him to see a human being on an 

infinitely larger scale than is actually true. And so to this 4 

f imaginary giant the foolish beast gives in at once. Now in your q 
eye——es, in your eye, my poor Dick——” 
This and many similar speeches returned to Altamont’s mind 

it with painful force. We are never so surprised at the strangest 
doings of other people as at the remembrance of our own words 
and actions under former and now forgotten influences. But 
Altamont had yet deeper suffering to endure. To a man who is 
even slightly jealous, the sight of a young lady’s growing attach- 
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ment to another man can be neither soothing nor attractive. 
Altamont was not used to being jealous, and it seemed incredible 
to him that he had become so now. Scarce a few weeks ago he 
was an amused spectator of the play before him, interested in its 
progress, and idly speculating on the probable dénowement. 
Certainly, as he reflected, Caroline had appeared during this 
latter time far more attractive than before. It was impossible to 
see much of so fine a nature as hers, without being impressed by 
it. If her features were large, so was her mind. There was not 
a mean or repulsive line about her, (physically or mentally,) 
nothing but what was grand and true; whilst, together with this 
rare nobility of type, she evinced in the most trivial details of life 
a subtle subdued tenderness—the dawning of her womanhood. 
This tenderness was what had, above all, captivated Dick 
Graham’s friend. Possibly because of it, likewise, Dick loved 
Caroline. And she? Did she love Dick in return? Ah, there 
lay the root of the difficulty. 

The more persistently he wandered through the labyrinth of 
his own thoughts, the less could Altamont disentangle a path 
free from difficulty and danger. There was, however, as it 
seemed to him, but one resolve which could not be wrong, 
which he must finally make—and he made it. He must leave 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He would tell Dick at once. If Dick were to 
raise any objection, it would be easy to urge the plea of business 
—such a plea being, of course, always available. And Altamont, 
having finally made up his own mind, felt at the same time 
greatly relieved and greatly saddened. 

It was afternoon, and the two friends were pacing up and 
down, not far from the well where a few eager drinkers stood 
demanding an extra tumblerful of warm water from the attendant 
maiden. Altamont was very silent. He had determined to make 
known his decision that very day. He was walking quickly, and 
puffing moodily at the half-consumed cigarette between his lips. 

Dick, however, did not observe his companion’s taciturnity. 
His own thoughts were delightfully full of the one object that 
now perpetually occupied them ; there was no room in his heart 
for anything else, and out of “ the fulness ” of his heart, as usual, 
he was discoursing. 

“So you see, Frank, I told her all about my father and my 
sisters, and she said she felt as if she had known them all her 
life. Isn’t shea dear? I say, do let’s sit down. It’s confoundedly 
hot, with all that warm water and stuff underground. As for 
talking sense when you gallop like that——- Here’s an empty 
bench—we’ve got to meet the ladies at four, you know. That’s in 
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a quarter of an hour,” added Dick, taking out his watch; “dear 
me!” he continued with a slight sigh, “a quarter of an hour.” 

Possibly, the sigh irritated Altamont, who turned as though 
he would fain speak, snatching the cigarette from his lips 
and with an impatient movement throwing it from him. Yet 
he remained silent as he obligingly seated himself. Meanwhile 
Dick, with the end of his cane on the soft gravel, proceeded 
to trace certain letters of the alphabet which bore an ominous 
resemblance to the name of Caroline. 

“How right we were to come here instead of posting off to 
Vienna!” he exclaimed, in his sublime selfishness. 

Altamont, who was occupied in slowly rolling a new cigarette 
between his delicate deft fingers, looked up with a quick glance ; 
then he laughed softly. 

“Would you rather live in a fool’s paradise, Dick, or in no 
paradise at all?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” answered Graham huffily, the 
colour mounting to his brow as he spoke. ‘You have never been 
good-natured about Miss Munro, that’s certain.” 

“ Haven't 1?” asked the other, sighing himself with a sudden 
change of mood. “ Well, ’m sorry. Don’t let’s quarrel about it, 
old man; you shall have the direction of your own affairs alto- 
gether now.” 

“ What do you say that for?” 

“Because I’ve got to go home—there’s a heap of business 
waiting. I must be off directly.” 

“ Business, Frank? Town or country?” 

“Town,” answered Altamont; then immediately: “ Well, no; 
more likely country,” he added. “Cattle-disease and all that 
sort of thing, I suppose. I scarcely know, really. Anyhow, I 
must look after it, whatever it is. You won’t think me unkind, 
old chap, will you, leaving you like this at a moment’s notice ?” 

“Unkind?” repeated Dick. “ You!” 

Neither could see the face of the other. Unwittingly, both had 
edged away, and now they sat, well-nigh back to back, gazing in 
opposite directions. There was silence for a few minutes; then 
Graham spoke in a low voice: 

“T suppose, as the parsons say, happiness does make brutes of 
us all. I don’t think, Frank, there ever was such a friend as 
you in the whole of this wide world. That’s what I think, though 
I don’t know how to put it better.” 

He paused, shifting uneasily in his place, and, finally, holding 
out his hand. It was a large bronzed hand, and in its strong 
grasp Altamont lightly for an instant laid his own slender palm. 
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“Tt’s all right,” he said cheerfully. ‘We need hardly 
misunderstand each other, Dick. Come on, we ought to be 
moving.” 

“There is one thing more I want to say, though,” began 
Graham hesitatingly. 

“Well?” 

“Tt’s so difficult to speak,” continued the big young man, 
reddening again. “ But if——if you evershave the opportunity 
an opportunity to find out just in a cursory sort of way how 
the land lies, Frank, it would be no end of a kindness to me.” 

“My dear fellow!” exclaimed Altamont in utter astonishment. 

“Of course,” continued the other, stammering, “of course 
sometimes I think it’s all right, but other times I’m not so sure.” 

“ You can’t want me to ask Miss Munro anything for you?” 

“No, no, I don’t,” answered Dick inconsequently, as he jumped 
up from his seat. ‘“ But you're so awfully clever, Frank, in 
talking and all that, and if you said a good word for me—well, 
you might gather a great deal, you know.” 

“Stop a minute,” interposed Altamont. “I must understand. 
Believe me, Dick, a man ought always to speak up for himself. 
Don’t you see?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Graham, poking nervously at the 
gravel with his cane. “A friend in need ‘ 

“Yes, yes, of course. But do you really want me to tell Miss 
Munro that you that you yi 

“Well, I’m not sure. You'll be going and I sha’n’t have a 
creature to help me. And that old cat Hang it! I hardly 
know myself what I want,” said Graham incoherently, as he took 
out his handkerchief and mopped his forehead. “ Let’s walk 
on I leave it to you, if you think you I can’t say 
I never was in such a muddle before.” 

“T suppose not,” said Altamont drily, as he also rose to his 
feet. And then the two friends walked quickly away, together in 
outward appearance, but in feeling greatly apart. 
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Tue ladies had meanwhile arrived at the trysting-place. Mrs, 
Plantagenet Munro, being, as already stated, neither strong nor 
active, was accustomed contentedly to place her daughter under 
the guardianship of the poor relation. But this was not permitted 
on the present occasion. 
Miss Ffoulkes had spent an uneasy night; neither she nor her 
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conscience could sleep. Miss Ffoulkes never failed in what was 
certainly conscientiousness, though of a peculiar kind, and duriag 
the solitary hours her own conduct rose up before her portrayed 
in exceedingly dark colours. It was only when absent from Lord 
Altamont that she realised how strong his influence over her 
had become. She knew that it was useless folly for her (poor, 
plain, and old, as she bitterly acknowledged herself), to fall in 
love with him on her own account. That were ridiculous, and 
Miss Ffoulkes did not wish to be ridiculous. Her great desire 
was assuredly for Aliamont to marry Caroline; yet, as she 
confessed with shame, the moment she herself talked or walked 
with him, the spell inevitably returned, and she was power- 
less. The glamour of the young man’s eyes and the touch of 
his hand often reminded her of the well-known axiom that an 
iron force can be pleasingly cased in velvet. In fact, poor 
contrite Miss Ifoulkes, feverishly tossing and turning, owned 
to her enquiring conscience that Lord Altamont, despite his 
apparent suavity, positively led her by the nose. 

Thereupon, a new question presented itself; whither did he 
wish to lead her? Was it possible that he did not intend to 
marry Caroline and that, caring nothing for the girl himself, he 
was actuated by the monstrous design of inducing her to become 
attached to his friend, a friend who had naught to recommend 
him, and whose worldly goods were scarcely worth a snap of 
metaphorical fingers? Whilst arduously rearranging her un- 
comfortable German pillows, Miss Ffoulkes grew honestly angry 
with Lord Altamont. She not only resolved to be on her guard 
against him for the future, but likewise to furnish herself with a 
potent ally. It was in consequence of these good resolutions 
(which by no means vanished with dawn) that poor Mrs. Munro 
was forced to accompany the rest of the party, and to set forth 
in search of pious relics for which she in truth entertained but 
slender appreciation. 

Because of her presence there fell, alas! a great constraint 
upon every one. Caroline, not knowing why or wherefore, grew 
exceedingly shy, and quickly imparted that shyness to Dick, who 
was thoroughly annoyed, regretting his unsatisfactory conver- 
sation with Altamont, although uncomfortable doubts rapidly 
increased in his mind as to what he should do when left to carry 
on the campaign single-handed. For the unwelcome thought 
intruded again and again that it was surely rather rough on him 
for Frank to leave him in the lurch just at this particular 
juncture, when every day, nay, even every hour was of the utmost 
importance ! 
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Miss Ffoulkes was all eyes and ears. She seemed, like a fly, to 
have the power of bestowing quick glances in every direction : 
even the back of her bonnet fixed a stern expression on Lord 
Altamont, who needed no remonstrance, dreading as he did the 
prospect of any playful fencing. The young man was certainly 
not up to his usual mark; he lagged behind the rest, and 
wandered aimlessly about by himself. Presently, it happened 
that the others after visiting the church, which was uninteresting, 
and the sacristy where they were disappointed of the promised 
relics (for there were none to see), stood forlornly in the aisle 
whilst Mrs. Munro rebuked the verger in faulty but indignant 
German. Then, suddenly, a flow of mellow sound pealed from the 
organ, sweet solemn chords that floated with soothing beneficence 
over the disturbed spirits of the listeners. 

“That’s Frank,” whispered Graham to Caroline: “I know it 
is! He’s a tremendous chap on the organ!” 

Possibly his own music soothed the soul of the player also, for, 
when the improvisation came to a close, Altamont peeped down 
from the organ-loft, pushing aside the curtains, and gazing down 
at his admiring friends beneath with his usual expression of 
philosophic indolence. 

“Miss Ffoulkes!” he murmured softly ; “‘ come up here, won't 
you? I'll give you a harmony lesson if you will. It isn’t half a 
bad staircase ; wait till I come down and help you.” 

The poor lady was at a disadvantage as she stared up at her 
tormentor. Her silence he took for consent; quickly disap- 
pearing from view, he almost immediately reappeared below and 
pounced upon his prey. Needless to say, she was unable to 
resist and allowed herself to be conveyed, by the rickety staircase, 
to the strange narrow place that was the organ-loft. 

Mrs. Munro, meanwhile, needed no invitation to subside into a 
seat. She was passionately fond of music, being one of those 
people who love to close their eyes, following, with gently- 
swaying head, a rhythm of musical melody. Neither Dick nor 
Caroline shared her taste; they retired to the further end of the 
church from whence, no doubt, they listened attentively. 

Altamont was glad to play; it saved him, he thought, from 
tedious conversation. It was far easier, just then, to modulate 
than to speak; moreover, the deep solemn tones of the organ 
expressed (even whilst they allowed him to conceal) the vibrations 
of that emotion from which he was suffering. But Miss Ffoulkes 
was not so contented; music was to her what it is to canaries— 
an incitement to emulation. She began a dreary monologue of 
questions that tarried for no answer; she enquired concerning the 
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rafters, the walls, the bells, and other items—only pausing when 
she was out of breath. Finally, she asked, with an ingratiating 
smile : 

“And how about that lesson you promised me, Lord Alta- 
mont ?” 

Frank, suddenly brought from the realm of his dreams, 
bestowed on her one of his most sentimental looks; yet in truth 
the thought crossed his mind how dearly he would like to give her 
a lesson, though not, perhaps, one which she would altogether 
appreciate. Nevertheless he answered : 

“ Let us begin at once. Do you know anything of harmony ?” 

*“ Nothing,” acknowledged poor Miss Ffoulkes, penitently. 

“See,” said Frank, into whom the demon of teasing instantly 
entered ; “ here is the leading-note of the key in which I am playing 
—‘la note sensible’ as the French callit. This note always wants 
to go up. Upwards, you understand? Excelsior.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Ffoulkes, vaguely gazing at the roof. 

“Tt always wants to be resolved,” continued the teacher. “I 
am sure you feel like that note, dear Miss Ffoulkes, the ‘ note 
sensible ’—the sensitive note.” 

The poor lady’s eyes lowered themselves, peering wonderingly 
into the handsome face before her. But she could read nothing 
therein ; it was a cruel mask. 

“ Let me see,” continued the musician, whilst his supple fingers 
skimmed the keys. ‘ We have so short a time together; what 
else can I teach you? Here is a perfect cadence—I need hardly 
tell you that there are only two chords in it—two, as in the 
Garden of Eden. There was plenty of harmony there, you know.” 

“The Garden of Eden ?” repeated the puzzled pupil. 

“Ah!” continued Altamont, “those were people, not chords. 
But it’s all the same thing. Of course you understand that one 
note is the dominant, and the other the tonic ?” 

This last expression seemed to Miss Ffoulkes medicinal, but she 
only shook her head in silence. 

“ A domineering sort of fellow,” went on Altamont recklessly ; 
“do you like domineering people, Miss Ffoulkes ? ” 

“I—TI don’t know,” answered the spinster. She was not 
altogether pleased with this bewildering conversation, nor did she 
approve of the mocking smile that now lit up her companion’s 
eountenance. What was the use of so much gibberish? thought 
she. Then, suddenly, and perhaps like the leading-note resolved 
on resolving, she commenced with decision : 

“T want to speak to you, Lord Altamont; Ido indeed. It is 
quite my duty—I must speak to you about Caroline——” 
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Bang went both the player’s hands upon the key-board with a 
crashing discord. Poor Mrs. Munro in her seat far beneath 
jumped up and clutched her parasol, and the old verger, (who had 
been patiently counting up the bars of Altamont’s solos as so 
many groschen to be added to his legitimate fee,) grew suddenly 
nervous lest any of the priests should haply appear on the scene. 
To Frank himself, Miss Ffoulkes’ remark was simply intolerable. 
Why should every one speak to him of Caroline? What had he 
done that this girl, like a shadow, should perpetually come 
between him and the gladness of life? Was she in sober earnest 
a wicked syren, existing merely to drag unfortunate folk down, to 
strangle and crush them, if not only because of her own foolish 
vanity, at any rate for the amusement of those around and related 
to her! With a fierce glitter in his eyes which his companion 
had never seen there before, and which made her shrink and 
tremble, (for many aggressive people are thorough cowards at 
heart,) Lord Altamont stood up, and with chill courtesy offered 
his arm. 

Miss Ffoulkes stared wildly and in silence. 

“Pray let me help you,” said the young man gravely. 

That was all. Afterwards, when she went over the terrifying 
scene in her own mind, Miss Ffoulkes could remember no other 
words. 

“The staircase is very steep,” gasped she. 

Yet, as rapidly as she had come up, though with less pleasur- 
able sensations, the luckless student of harmony descended from 
the organ-loft. 

In after-times she could never clearly recollect how that descent 
had been achieved. There was no opportunity for explanation or 
remonstrance ; she seemed to see nothing but Altamont’s flashing 
eyes close to her own as he almost carried her down. Even 
as she presently followed Mrs. Munro out of the church, the 
young man’s face appeared to her excited fancy like that of an 
avenging spirit. In every line of his contemptuous features she 
read truly that she might count from henceforth on his pitiless 
enmity. 

Meanwhile, the verger bowed low, and so did the sturdy youth 
who had blown the organ for the visitors’ benefit ; the former even 
expressed his hope that the young English gentleman might 
often return—he hoped it indeed most sincerely for the sake of 
his own pocket. 

Then, suddenly, as it seemed to Miss Ffoulkes, they all found 
themselves standing outside the church in the blazing sunshine; 
everybody was talking except herself though she could not take 
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in what they said. Only, after a while, Mrs. Munro’s voice 
strangely smote her ears: 

“Going ? what, going, Lord Altamont? To-night? Oh, surely 
not!” 

“T am very sorry,” he replied almost haughtily, for he was still 
annoyed. “Ihave business at home—lI find myself obliged to 
leave.” 

“Sooner than you thought——oh, surely sooner!” continued 
Mrs. Munro absolutely clasping her hands in entreaty ; “oh, do 
spare us another day, Lord Altamont! We have arranged = 
charming picnic for to-morrow to the Emmaburg—a loveiy 
picturesque spot, I am told—perfectly lovely! And we want you 
and Mr. Graham so much to come. In fact we can’t possibly have 
it without you, can we, Georgiana ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Miss Ffoulkes with unusual brevity. 

At this moment Dick came forward. The happy half-hour 
he had spent in church beside Caroline, listening to his friend’s 
music, had stirred his heart, which was in truth a warm one and 
easily stirred. There was a flush of affectionate feeling on his 
face as he pleaded eagerly : 

“My dear fellow, give us another day. I say, Frank, bother 
the cattle !” 

Altamont smiled. He was not sorry that Dick spoke warmly ; 
he liked him none the worse for it. But he shook his head never- 
theless, 

“Thanks, Dick ; it’s very pleasant. here, but I must go, all the 
same.” 

Altamont offered his hand to Mrs. Munro in sign of parting. 
But at that decisive moment Caroline stepped forward; a whisper 
from Dick had urged her to intervene. 

“Do stay, Lord Altamont!” she asked in sweet entreaty ; 
“just one little day, just for our poor picnic—to please us all—to 
please me—do stay !” 

Altamont looked at her, and, as he looked, his strong intentions 
fell from him like cobwebs. 

“Tf you wish it,” he answered gently ; “ youare too kind; very 
well, I will stay over to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Caroline impetuously, 

She was delighted, and her delight was evinced by the bright- 
ness of her eyes, her happy smile, and the rosy tints of her 
cheek, whilst the soft wind that raised the stray curls of her hair 
seemed to dispose them in prettier carelessness than before. Dick 
was watching her with considerable pride in her victory. Frank 
had been impervious to every one else; it was surely no little 
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triumph that Caroline had melted him. But, as they all walked 
on, having postponed their “au revoir” to the end of the street, 
Dick was depressed to find himself in the rear with only Miss 
Ffoulkes beside him. Probably it was by reason of all she had 
undergone during the afternoon that the lady’s temper was at its 
intensest state of acerbity. With a look almost diabolical in 
bitter glee, she glanced at her companion, saying under her 
breath : 

“He is going, but he won’t be long;” and then, pointing to 
Caroline, she added: “ There is the magnet to bring him back!” 


”? 


Cuapter XIII. 


Tue next morning dawned gloriously, promising perfect picnic 
weather. A balmy freshness filled the air, and white fleecy 
clouds dappled the sky, though the sun shone out from time to 
time, gilding and brightening the scene. 

Towards midday, there drew up in front of the Grand Monarque 
Hotel a huge open landau with its two steady-going German 
steeds, and immediately behind came a kind of hooded gig, 
politely termed a “ cabriolet,” and to which was harnessed a stout 
cob that pawed the ground, and shook its head and plaited mane 
and gilt bells in irritable remonstrance because of much unex- 
pected delay. ‘These two vehicles caused Altamont to smile as he 
recalled the first day of acquaintance with the Munros, when he 
and Dick had driven up to the hotel at Paris immediately after 
the ladies. 

On the present occasion it was he who had decided to engage 
a second carriage. Mrs. Munro had strongly urged that the 
whole party should occupy the landau, and pointed out that the 
one who might be privileged to occupy the box-seat must enjoy 
au unusual opportunity of studying the surrounding country. 
Dick had feebly leaned to Mrs. Munro’s view of the case, but 
Altamont was firm. He had guessed that the elder ladies 
intended him to sit inside, whilst Dick should be hoisted up aloft ; 
but he knew also that, if he consented to share the carriage at 
all, his own determination must finally place him beside the 
driver. He did not care to investigate the beauties of the land- 
scape, nor even to pretend that he did so. He was in scanty 
spirits for the enterprise, and, sooth to say, wished to enjoy this 
last drive in the familiar company of his friend. He was never 
so happy as alone with Dick, who was too good a fellow to notice 
if any one were sad or cross. Besides, they were about to part. 
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A change had come over the spirit of their dreams. Who could 
tell what the next few weeks might bring forth, or if he and his 
chum might ever again solace themselves with this free and 
brotherly companionship ? 

The young men stood quietly watching the landau till it was 
out of sight: then, springing into the cabriolet, they whirled 
off in pursuit. As the cob shook his head merrily, and Dick 
brandished whip and reins, the two occupants of the queer 
vehicle leaned back against the musty leather cushions, puffing 
at their cigars, and apparently as happy and light-hearted 
as ever. 

It is doubtful whether, when we are outwardly joyous, we are 
always as gay as we appear. Altamont was tolerably serene in 
mind, for, now that his resolve was fixed, he looked forward to 
his evening journey with feelings that were calm although 
melancholy. Moreover, the very self-abnegation of his conduct 
caused him to view Dick with extreme friendliness. Elated by 
his own generosity of intention, he positively bubbled over with 
affection for his old school friend. True, Caroline was possibly 
already fond of Dick, but, on the other hand, no explanation had 
hitherto taken place, and the question of betrothal was not even 
remotely approached. Altamont consequently reasoned that, 
were he openly to declare himself Caroline’s suitor, Mrs. Munro 
and the Machiavellian Ffoulkes would readily welcome him. He 
had not yet reached a very mature age, but his experience of 
London chaperons was considerable. Meanwhile, as regards 
Caroline, his cynicism allowed but small belief in the resistance 
that any young lady, not actually engaged, might bring against 
the pleadings of rank and fortune supplementing the prayers of 
her guardians and relations, Altamont’s cogitations thus pointed 
clearly to the path of duty, and his affection for Dick made duty 
seem attractive. 

But Dick’s mind was greatly troubled. The poison which 
Miss Ffoulkes had so cleverly instilled worked rapidly. He who, 
as a rule, slept the sleep of peace, had tossed as restlessly on his 
bed as did the poisoner on hers. He lay with wide-open eyes 
through the feverish hours of night—hours when dark shapes of 
sorrow and dread, and surely of jealousy also, are wont to arise and 
loom larger than in broad daylight. He made himself, in fact, 
as miserable as possible, piecing together, bit by bit, a very 
pretty ‘chain of evidence. The strongest point of all was, of 
course, that Caroline had blushed and smiled consciously when 
she had begged Altamont to remain for the picnic. She certainly 
spoke then with more urgency than the case required, whilst 
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Altamont had, without doubt, conceded to what was, after all, 
but a very slight request on her part, what he had refused to 
every one’s earnest prayers. To Dick these facts were not para- 
doxical at all; moreover, Miss Ffoulkes had put the dots on the 
“i’g” and crossed the “t’s” of any possible uncertainties when 
she stated that Caroline was as a magnet to Lord Altamont. A 
magnet, forsooth! The girl whom, in the first days of their 
acquaintance he, the deceiver, had rudely termed “a sack of 
potatoes.” 

Yet, was Frank after all a deceiver? Oh, no, it could not be! 
Poor Dick’s eyes brimmed with tears at the mere thought. Why, 
this man had been his dearest friend, his better self for years ; 
even in the matter of giving up Vienna for dull Aix-la-Chapelle 
he had proved himself true. Ay, but here the shoe pinched 
again! Was it altogether for his sake—Dich’s sake—that Frank 
had come hither? Of course Frank was far too noble to have 
originally intended any deception. But was he not young, inflam- 
mable, and, above all, was not Caroline the most irresistible 
human being that had ever stepped the earth ? 

Then came a drop of consolation. Frank was going away. 
Yet immediately thereupon succeeded a pang of shame and regret. 
Was not Dick about to lose his best ally? Was he not himself 
growing incalculably base to acknowledge even one moment of 
satisfaction at the idea of losing Frank ? 

So passed the dreary hours before dawn, and though, when 
morning came, Dick, in the strength of his youth, showed no 
trace of sleepless vigils on his fair face, he felt weary and 
more thoroughly put out than in all his life he could remember 
to have felt before. A great constraint oppressed him as he took 
his place in the cabriolet. Between him and Frank intruded that 
silent spectre of distrust which, whether it be born of jealousy or 
of any other bitterness, cannot, when it forces itself between a 
man and his friend, be easily removed or forgotten. 

Yet Altamont sat contentedly in the rickety vehicle, making 
himself as comfortable as he could. He dearly liked to be driven 
rather than to drive, preferring always to have the greater part 
of the day’s work done for him. He amused himself by egging 
on the cob with adjurations in alternate English and German, 
to see, as he explained, which was the better understood, although 
the phlegmatic animal, who had settled himself down to a steady 
jog-trot, seemed equally indifferent to both languages, 

“ What a good thing we let the ladies have a fair start!” said 
Altamont, lazily acquiescing in the wisdom of the quiet beast. 
“Otherwise we should have been smothered with dust.” 
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“T suppose so,” replied Dick vaguely. His tone was indeed so 
constrained that his companion looked up in surprised enquiry. 
Yet, after a while, the habit of years reasserted itself; Dick grew 
fairly bright, and the two friends conversed pleasantly together. It 
is perhaps needless to say that, manlike, they neither of them alluded 
to their approaching parting. Nor indeed were the Munros in any 
way mentioned. The talk was rather of old days and familiar 
home pursuits. Every now and then, moreover, Altamont gave 
vent to his feelings regarding the surrounding landscape, which 
he voted “wretchedly ugly,” whilst Dick stigmatized it as 
“beastly hideous,” so it may be supposed that the box-seat 
of poor Mrs. Munro’s landau was not greatly regretted.- In 
fact, by the time the drive came to an end, Dick’s sunny 
nature had forgotten all suspicions and bitterness; his heart 
was thoroughly at one with that of his companion, although no 
words had passed on the subject that assuredly filled the thoughts 
of both. 

The ladies were still patiently sitting in their roomy carriage 
when the lighter vehicle approached. They had drawn up to the 
side of the road in the shade, whilst the courier, (who had at the 
last moment inherited the much-prized box-seat,) reposed on a 
grassy bank hard by. 

Mrs. Munro’s parasol waved eager welcome, and Caroline rose 
joyously to her feet. 

“ Do let’s get out and have the hampez taken down!” she evied. 

The two men felt themselves bound to be equally appreciative 
of the day’s amusement. 

“T’ll look after the cob,” quoth Dick cheeriiy, slinging the 
reins on his arm, as he proceeded to lead the steed and cabriolet 
towards a small inn designated by the driver of the landau. 

“ All right,” replied Altamont, “ we'll divide the labour.” 

Which they accordingly did. Dick went on his way through 
clouds of dust; the courier, apparently much annoyed, wrestled 
with the heavy hamper; Miss Ffoulkes and Mrs. Munro trudged 
off in the direction of the castle, and Lord Altamont, his hands in 
his pockets, strolled quietly beside Caroline. Dick shortly rejoined 
them. There wasa discontented pucker in his brows, which might 
have been attributed to the fatigue of “looking after” the cob. 

3ut he exerted himself none the less to arrange the luncheon in 
a convenient spot at a short distance from the castle. That 
building, which resembled a large farm-house, desolate and partly 
ruined, reared its grim high-gabled walls forlornly against the 
summer sky. Within the courtyard a few peasants were working ; 
these gazed stolidly at the strangers, whilst hens clucked, ducks 
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quacked, and things generally, as Altamont observed, gave a 
pleasant feudal and early-German aspect to the scene. 

Luncheon being finally deposited in dishes which stood uncom- 
fortably tilted on the rough ground, (though protected by a large 
table-cloth brought from the Grand Monarque,) the guests 
surveyed their prospective meal. First and foremost was a large 
piece of the sodden stringy beef of the country, flanked by two 
attenuated chickens whose gaunt legs, stretched out, seemed 
anxious to run after their live feathered friends in the yard. 
Next was chiefly noticeable a huge “ zwetschenkuchen,” on the 
purchase of which the courier prided himself; yet, made of sour 
plums, it proved, by-and-by, so fair to the sight and bitter to the 
taste that the guests turned sadly to the syrupy compote of 
“ mirabelles” which had really been intended as an accompani- 
ment to the beef. 

They all ate and drank and talked with considerable gaiety. 
Every one wished to be hilarious, even Miss Ffoulkes, who actually 
refrained from saying how much better most things might have 
been if differently organised. After luncheon the two young men, 
craving permission, lit their cigarettes. Lord Altamont politely 
offered one to Miss Ffoulkes; but she peremptorily refused, 
whereupon Caroline, to cover the suppressed but universal laughter 
which followed this small joust, drew from her pocket a book and 
proceeded to instruct the assembled company. 

It was a delightful book, consisting of German legends trans- 
lated into the funniest English imaginable. Therein was set 
forth the story of the sturdy Emma, Charlemagne’s daughter, 
who carried her lover Eginhard on her back, lest his foot-prints 
in the new-fallen snow should betray his presence. This legend, 
being that of the Emmaburg, commanded respectful interest ; 
but Caroline did not care greatly for it, and passed on to other 
stories. That of the Lorelei attracted her greatly. 

“The kmght swept the strings of his guitar,” she read, 
‘directed his looks to the rocky summit, and sang : 


“Once I saw thee in dark night, 
In supernatural Beauty bright; 
Of Light-rays, was the Figure wove, 
To share its light locked-hair strove.” 


All her listeners burst out langhing; but Caroline proceeded 
gravely : 
“Thy garment color wave-dove, 
By thy hand the sign of love, 
Thy eyes sweet enchantment, 
Raying to me, oh! entrancement.” 
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Then Graham, peering over her shoulder whilst, she turned the 
page, read in his deep manly tones : 


“T believe the turbulent waves 
Swallow at last shipper and boat ; 
She with her singing craves 
All to visit her magic moat.” 


There was a chorus of derisive applause; even Miss Ffoulkes 
chimed in. Only Altamont felt perversely serious. It seemed 
like a curious dream—Caroline telling of the Lorelei mockingly— 
Dick echoing her words—Mrs. Munro and Miss Ffoulkes ap- 
plauding. And he himself could not laugh, because of the pain 
at his heart. How did the original words run ? 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin.” 


Unwittingly he quoted them in an undertone. 
“Oh, bother German!” exclaimed ignorant Dick, with cloudy 
brow. 

“Don’t say that!” said Caroline reprovingly. “I love German. 
What a pity you don’t understand it.” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, as she met his piteous glance, she added mirthfully : ‘Have 
you never heard the true origin of the Teutonic language? Then 
I will tell you, At the time of the Tower of Babel, when every- 
body began to quarrel and argue in strange tongues, one workman 
threw a handful of wet mortar at the face of another. That 
other began to choke and splutter, and at last when he growled 
out a few syllables—why, that was German!” 


Cuarter XIV. 


PresentLty, Mrs. Munro, who had brought a sketch-book and 
was addicted to highly-finished landscapes in soft lead-pencil, 
started off to select the most picturesque view of the Emmaburg, 
whilst Miss Ffoulkes chose to wander alone, innocently gathering 
diminutive leaves and wild flowers which she had previously 
assured the unbelieving Dick could be beautifully pressed, though 
why she should want to turn the poor things into dry fossils like 
herself, (as he reflected inwardly,) was more than any one could 
guess ! 

In course of time, wearied by her botanical pursuits, Miss 
Ffoulkes sat down on a low bank, and there Altamont presently 
joined her. He flung himself at full length on the soft grass at 
her feet, and in silence stared up at the sky; a fit of depression, 
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deeper even than that of the preceding day, had taken such 
possession of him that he could not shake it off. There is no 
happiness so sweet as that which appears within our reach, and 
yet which our highest nature will not allow us to grasp. 
Altamont felt sure to-day that, were he to try, he could win 
Caroline’s affection, and human nature is such that in the very 
midst of an act of sacrifice, the doer thereof is liable to sudden 
reactions which prompt him to a more selfish course. Why 
refuse to listen to Miss Ffoulkes’ pleasant possibilities regarding 
Caroline? It might be foolish to refuse, for every one’s sake. 
There might come a time 

He could hear the voice of the syren even now, ringing with 
laughter, or softly murmuring in answer to Dick Graham’s deep 
tones. A slightly different phase of temptation bade him reflect 
that this was the very last day he might ever spend in Caroline’s 
bewildering presence; was it not almost quixotic to pass the 
precious moments at the feet of sour Miss Ffoulkes ? 

Meanwhile, sour Miss Ffoulkes noted the exact length of Lord 
Altamont’s eyelashes. That was her first thought, for the eye- 
lashes were long; her second thought was a less kindly one. 
The treatment she had suffered on the previous day in the organ- 
loft still rankled in her mind, and she now cogitated how to taste 
the sweets of revenge, as well as how best to bring her match- 
making schemes into execution. At last Altamont began to read 
aloud from Caroline’s book of legends, which she had lent to him. 
Thus some time passed ; then Dick made a sudden appearance on 
the scene. 

“Come and take a turn with me, Miss Ffoulkes, won’t you ? 
Miss Munro’s tired, and I do want to stretch my legs a little—it 
would be a positive charity if you’d come.” 

Altamont looked up quickly; it needed no great discernment 
to see that Dick was actuated by that superabundant content 
which brings with it an amiable remorse towards all possible 
victims. In Dick’s eyes an afternoon spent “ en téte-d-téte” with 
Miss Ffoulkes was perhaps the most diabolical form of torture 
conceivable ; it was hard that his friend, who was soon about to 
leave for England, should be called upon to endure it. Dick was, 
nevertheless, not quite prepared for the alacrity with which the 
lady jumped up, and placed her thin finger-tips on his arm, 
saying : 

“ Certainly, Mr. Graham, I should like nothing so much as a 
little walk with you!” 

Dick was determined to propitiate his companion. Indeed, in 
his present frame of mind—beatific because Caroline had bestowed 
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upon him an ugly little flower which she had picked and which 
he had begged from her—he could see in Miss Ffoulkes only a 
near and dear relative of his lady-love, one who should be 
considered by him, liked if possible, and in every way protected 
by his strong and valient manhood. It is to be doubted whether 
Miss Ffoulkes quite entered into the spirit that prompted the 
young man’s amiability, but she held forth to him at far greater 
length than she had ever done before. She even told him, to his 
surprise, much concerning her own early life, proceeding affec- 
tionately to discuss Mrs. Munro and also Caroline, though of the 
latter she spoke with caution. 

Dick felt much touched by Miss Ffoulkes’ frankness, and, in 
return, he expatiated on his Scottish home, his father, his 
ancestors, and the rest of his family. His auditor received this 
narration with politeness and attention, whilst his opinion of her 
rose immensely, for indeed she now appeared far less mercenary 
and calculating than he had imagined her to be. As the simple 
fellow’s heart warmed towards his companion, he bethought him 
how pleasant it would be to accommodate the whole of the Munro 
family in the tumble-down northern home which he had just 
described with (what he considered) modest reticence. Who 
could be more indulgent than this spinster lady? Her courtesy 
arose, naturally, from the fact of her having travelled and seen so 
much; cosmopolitan people, as Frank always averred, are by far 
the most tolerant. Dick did not feel the slightest twinge of hig 
former jealousy when, at a sudden turn of the path, he espied 
within the courtyard Altamont and Caroline who were standing 
in close and earnest conversation, Mrs. Munro’s black figure being 
still perched on the little hillock at some distance from them, hei 
head bent attentively down over her sketching-block. 

“T can assure you,” Miss Ffoulkes was saying, “my cne 
thought in life—now that my own life is past, as I may say—is 
the future of this dear child. And, regarding her future, my 
mind is already greatly set at rest.” 

An odd sensation came over Dick that he had heard these same 
words before. The scene in the Champs Elysées flashed upon his 
mind; he remembered how Miss Ffoulkes had cautioned him 
then. It was a plot, therefore, a cold-hearted pre-arranged plot. 
No, no, that was impossible! Dick felt a strange numbness 
creeping over him—not pain—it was surely a bad dream, from 
which he would awake directly. 

Miss Ffoulkes had also been glancing in Caroline’s direction as 
she spoke, and a slight smile played around her thin lips. But, 
to his annoyance, Dick found himself suddenly obliged to fray a 
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path for his companion at her request, and forcibly to drag 
endless brambles from her cloak or parasol, and disentangle 
innumerable nettles from her feet, all this being a necessary part 
of his chivalrous demeanour towards her. 

“T can assure you,” continued Miss Ffoulkes spasmodically 
between each bramble—‘! can assure you, Mr. Mr. 
Graham—as we walked up the hill to-day—I think you were 
busy in the stable—Mrs. Munro and I agreed that our task was 
nearly done.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” asked Dick, with sudden 
fierceness, his brow flushing as he spoke. 

“What doI mean? Dear Mr. Graham, how you startle me!” 

“T beg of you to speak out,” said Dick tremulously ; “Iam a 
poor hand at hints and innuendoes, Miss Ffoulkes.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T am indeed. I can’t think what you mean. If you mean 
Frank——” 

“Tf I mean Frank——” repeated Miss Ffoulkes, slowly. 

She was staring hard at something between the bushes now. 

“ Well, if you mean Frank I don’t believe it, that’s all,” said 
Dick, nearly breaking his cane in two as he bent it between his 
strong hands; “ why, Frank’s going away this very night.” 

“ Yes, he’s going away,” repeated the echo; “ we agreed about 
that last night, Mr. Graham.” 

“We didn’t agree, the d 1 we didn’t!” broke out Dick. 
Forgive me, Miss Ffoulkes, but it can’t be true. If I thought it 
I Td cut my throat—I’d leave this vile place this very 
instant—I would leave Caroline No, I won’t believe it—I 
don’t, I won’t doubt her. God bless her!” exclaimed the young 
man with a sudden revulsion of feeling that brought the tears 
into his eyes, “ do you think she would play a double game?” 

“Tyenture to think nothing,” said Miss Ffoulkes softly. 
“Come here; if you will please not make a noise you may judge 
for yourself.” 

She drew him on a few steps; then twitched his sleeve to bid 
him pause. They were close to the castle now; themselves 
concealed, they could plainly see Altamont and Caroline who 
stood in a corner of the courtyard. There was no one near those 
two; the peasants had disappeared. Altamont was speaking in 
low earnest tones. It was evident to both lookers-on that he was 
pleading an eager cause. The sunlight made visible the im- 
passioned expression of his face as he held one of Caroline’s 
hands, whilst she seemed as though she would fain draw that 
hand away, and yet could not but linger on, though with averted 
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face and downcast eyes. It was easy to see that she was under 
the influence of suppressed but great excitement, for, though she 
kept unbroken silence, her attitude bespoke the intensity of her 
feeling. 

And whilst Graham stared in agony that made that one short 
moment spin itself into measureless length, Altamont bent 
suddenly down over Caroline’s outstretched fingers, and kissed 
them impetuously and ardently. Then she seemed to speak, and 
turned away abruptly—covering her face—weeping perhaps. 

But Dick would see no more. 

“Oh, shame, shame, shame on them both!” he cried in a low 
husky voice, “and God forgive me that I should play the spy 
like this—that is the worst of all! ” 

He turned upon his companion a face so unnaturally white and 
set, so strangely aged and seared with cruel lines, that she scarce 
recognised it. 

“Good-bye, Miss Ffoulkes,” he murmured; he was almost 
smiling now, his lips were so contorted. ‘“Good-bye—may you 
meet with your reward !” 

He flung from her as he spoke, hastily putting his right hand 
behind him to avoid touching hers, and ran down the path as 
quickly as he could. The frightened woman stood speechless, 
gazing after him; he was a fast runner, and he was nearly out of 
sight before she could gather her scattered senses and reflect on 
what had happened. 


CHAPTER XY. 


To return to when Lord Altamont, dismissed as reader, had 
joined Mrs. Munro and her daughter. He found these ladies 
engaged in criticising the drawing which the artist herself was 
holding at arm’s length. Mrs. Munro was greatly puzzled by the 
laws of perspective. She appealed to Lord Altamont, but he 
deprecated all knowledge of drawing,‘and smilingly confessed that 
he was but a poor judge even of other people’s pictures, although, 
as he politely added, he was charmed with Mrs. Munro’s un- 
doubted success on the present occasion. His usual courtesy 
prompted him to make this pretty speech, but his heart was not 
in his werds, and they sounded to himself exceedingly empty. 
Yet they pleased the earnest artist, whilst the {serenity of 
Caroline’s countenance was not in the slightest degree disturbed 
by doubts of the speaker’s honesty. It seemed to her, however, 
difficult to carry on a conversation whilst Altamont and herself 
stood close behind her mother, who, moreover, was not fond of 
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lookers-on. Caroline consequently invited the young man to take 
a short stroll with her. They walked a little way in silence; the 
girl needed no conversation, for she was happy. She was not 
accustomed to question her own feelings very closely, nor was 
she particularly fond of speculating as to the future ; nevertheless, 
she knew well enough by this time that to spend a pleasant day 
meant to her to spend it with Dick Graham. This very afternoon, 
he had spoken more ardently than he had spoken yet. Surely he 
must reciprocate her own feelings, for had he not acted in that 
little matter of the field-flower in a way that testified that his 
sentiments towards her were no light ones ? 

Thus pleasantly ruminated Caroline, walking slowly on, her 
eyes bent on the ground. As to Lord Altamont, he was silent 
from a different cause. He could find no words; he was very 
weary—the day lagged heavily with him. It had been a miser- 
ably trying day, and this was perhaps the worst part of it. After 
a while, however, he spoke. 

“Miss Munro,” he began nervously, “you know that I am 
leaving to-night. We have seen quite a great deal of each other, 
lately, haven’t we?” 

It was an awkward beginning, and he was aware of it, but 
Caroline turned graciously towards him. 

“Yes, haven’t we?” she repeated dreamily. She raised her 
eyes as she spoke; certainly they were very charming eyes, so 
frank and truthful, and they were lustrous with a soft light 
which her companion had never noticed in them before. 

“7 I am very sorry to go,” said Lord Altamont. 

“Yes?” asked Caroline. She coloured; his nervousness was 
making her as shy as himself. 

“Very. Things never happen quite the same again, Miss 
Munro, you know; that is, even if people meet just the same. 
History repeats itself, we are told, but the pleasantest parts of 
our lives don’t often repeat themselves, or, if they do, they come 
to us in another guise—we scarcely recognise them.” 

Somehow Lord Altamont’s hesitating philosophy struck a chill 
to Caroline’s heart, and she glanced anxiously towards him. 

“T hope you will be happy,” she murmured ; and then, sum- 
moning all her courage she added : 

“ We shall think of you very often—I am sure we shall all miss 
you——I mean mama and Miss Ffoulkes and I.” 

“Thank you,” replied her companion with the ghost of a 
smile; “and Dick also, I hope.” 

“Oh, of course!” exclaimed Caroline hastily. ‘“ Mr. Graham 
will be dreadfully lonely ; he is going to stay, isn’t he?” 
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She bent bent down as she spoke, for a bramble had caught the 
skirt of her dress, but she had disengaged it before Lord Altamont 
could come to her help. 

“Oh certainly,” he said, steadying his voice, “ Dick is going to 
stay. I have no doubt that he won’t mind the loneliness so very 
much, after all, and, you know, he has been taking some baths 
lately.” 

“Has he?” asked Caroline innocently. ‘ And have you done 
your baths ?” 

“T have had enough of them, anyway,” answered Altamont 
quickly ; “besides, I have a great deal to do in England; you 
know I have a large place there, Miss Munro, and though I am 
not over-fond of business, I can’t leave things altogether to take 
care of themselves.” 

“No?” asked Caroline vaguely. She was thinking of how 
Dick, that very day, had for the hundredth time described his 
ancestral home to her, the home that was never to be his actual 
property, as he owned two elder brothers, but which was, never- 
theless, the pride and glory of his heart, and to which, as he had 
markedly asserted, his dear old father would be most assuredly 
delighted to welcome any friends of his (Dick’s). But Altamont 
had no clue to her thoughts. 

And thereupon a silence fell upon the two young people, and 
they presently sat down and spoke aimlessly of outer things in 
broken sentences that were few and far between, and as aimlessly 
presently rose to their feet, and began to walk slowly back again. 

It was then, and before they crossed the courtyard, that Caroline 
suddenly saw Lord Altamont standing almost in front of her, his 
face very pale, whilst she stood still also and seemed to hear his 
voice as in a painful dream. 

“Let me tell you something about Dick,” he began abruptly ; 
‘you know how much I love him; he is more to me, I think, 
than if he were my brother.” Then he added softly: “Can you 
understand ?” 

* Yes, I think I understand,” said Caroline, in a low tone. 

They were standing very near to each other, and he took her 
hand. 

“T can’t put it quite into words,” said Altamont, speaking very 
rapidly, “but when I am gone you may think it odd, perhaps, 
that I said nothing, and——and——Dick is very shy himself—— 
all good fellows are.” 

** Yes,” said Caroline. 

“Well,” continued Altamont, “there was just this one thing 
I wanted to tell you, and I’m sure you'll forgive: me, Miss 
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Munro—it’s just because I feel so much about Dick—and he’s 
poor, and you're rich, so things are not as they might be other- 
wise——do you see ?” 

“T see,” murmured Caroline. 

A miserable feeling had come over her, and was well nigh 
strangling her. Was it always to be her fate—O poor heiress !— 
never to hear the sweet truth of an honest man’s heart; to be 
wooed either for “les beaux yeux de sa cassette,” or by proxy, by a 
friend’s soft words, no doubt more easily poured forth, more 
easily tuned to the right pitch of admiration—— 

Caroline turned her head away to hide her crimson cheeks, 
though she left her cold trembling hand still in Altamont’s 
keeping. He could not see her face, nor could she see his. 
Suddenly he bent down and pressed his lips upon her hand in one 
long solemn kiss. 

“ Forgive me if I have said anything I had better have left un- 
said,” he pleaded in a quick unnatural voice: “but there isn’t 
such another heart of gold as Dick’s, no, not in all the world.” 

With that he gently freed her hand, and allowed her to pass 
him, following her slowly whilst she rejoined Mrs. Munro. That 
lady, having been left some time alone, was now eager for 
criticism, and immediately launched forth to her daughter on the 
overwhelming difficulties of sketching from nature. 

An hour passed, and yet more. To Altamont, it seemed as 
though no day in the whole course of his existence had ever been 
so long or dreary. He scarcely cared even to look at his watch, 
or to wonder how soon it might be sunset, or night—the quiet 
sheltering night when, in the solitude of a railway carriage, he 
should speed along, untroubled by the necessity to wear the 
painful mask he must needs wear now. 

But Mrs. Munro was growing chilly. 

“Dear me, surely——we really ought to be starting,” she 
said; “I made such haste with my gable, too. I do believe, 
Lord Altamont, I do believe Miss Ffoulkes has eloped with your 
friend Mr. Graham.” 

The young man laughed as he twisted his slight moustache. 

“Tt seems likely,” he answered drily. 

By-and-by they all set off searching for the truants, whose 
names they repeated with every possible intonation, calling 
loudly or shrilly till -the surprised peasants appeared on the 
scene, and stood with arms a-kimbo staring hard at these tourists 
who seemed more like maniacs even than tourists usually are. 
Finally the courier was summoned to go in pursuit, which he did 
leisurely enough, for the elderly spinster was no favourite of his. 
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It was only after much waiting and some anxiety that the poor 
lady’s lonely figure was at last seen coming slowly towards her 
friends; strange to say she showed a placid disregard of all the 
terrors they had gone through for her sake. 

“T fell asleep,” she murmured in apology; “oh dear! I am so 
sorry! I was thinking of those delightful legends, and the air 
was so lovely, my mind was—forgive me—so full of sentiment, 
my eyes closed before I was aware of it——” 

“ Well, we must hurry now,” said Mrs. Munro, with some 
asperity ; “come along, Georgiana! Lord Altamont, would you 
mind ordering the carriage round as quickly as possible ? ” 

Caroline’s eyes were fixed upon Miss Ffoulkes: Altamont read 
the meaning of that glance easily. 

“How about Graham, Miss Ffoulkes?” he asked. “Did he 
fall into a sentimental sleep too, and is he, like Frederick 
Barbarossa, slumbering still? I should like to find him and wake 
him.” 

“Mr. Graham?” asked the poor relation with much surprise. 
“Why, I have not seen him for ages—hours ago, I think it 
must be.” 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Munro. 

“T think,” continued Miss Ffoulkes, meditatively, “I have a 
sort of idea—but I am not quite sure—I think he said he was 
going up to the inn.” 

“Up to the inn?” asked Altamont in astonishment ; “ what, 
hours ago? Why, what do you mean, Miss Ffoulkes? please 
explain.” 

“Really, Lord Altamont, you are so——so abrupt, if I may 
say so.” 

Miss Ffoulkes was indeed at liberty to say whatever she 
pleased, for Lord Altamont, with activity very unlike his usual 
indolence, had already dashed off at almost a run in the direction 
of the inn. He had, of course, not the slightest suspicion of what 
had taken place, and concluded, therefore, that his friend must 
have been attacked with sudden illness. Altamont returned very 
quickly from the inn, meeting the ladies who, urged on by 
Caroline, had walked in the direction of the carriage, and he 
informed them with annoyance that Dick had some time pre- 
viously been seen walking rapidly along the road in the direction 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

“Tt was quite a couple of hours ago,” continued Altamont, 
looking angrily at Miss Ffoulkes. 


“Oh! then you will come home in the landau with us,” said 
Mrs. Munro, insinuatingly. 
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But the young man refused without hesitation. He was 
decidedly put out, so much so, indeed, that there was scarcely a 
trace left of his usual courteous manners. 

“Thanks, I had rather go back in the cabriolet,” he said 
curtly ; “some one must drive the thing home, anyhow.” 

“Couldn’t the con——?” began Mrs. Munro. 
addressing a deaf adder. 

A minute afterwards he repented of his abruptness towards 
his hostess and, returning to the landau where the ladies were 
already sitting, he apologised for his churlishness. 

“T have actually got a bad headache,” he explained; “ it only 
happens to me once in a blue moon, and a solitary drive will do 
me all the good in the world.” 

The cob had a very hard mouth and pulled shamefully; this 
is how Lord Altamont afterwards explained his rudeness in 
passing the ladies on the road as he did, amidst clouds of dust, 
whilst the impetuous animal, in a lather, was cantering his best 
and appeared scarcely to need the unceasing encouragement of 
the whip bestowed upon him. The truth was that his driver was 
nervously anxious to get back to the hotel; he had left his friend 
in the society of Miss Ffoulkes, whom he mistrusted as cordially 
as he disliked her; he had left him hale and hearty—what could 
be up with him now? 

Arrived at Nuellen’s, Altamont threw the reins upon the 
trembling steed’s neck, and enquired eagerly whether Mr. Graham 
had returned. He was answered in the affirmative. 

“ Where is he? Indoors? Upstairs? Where, where?” asked 
the young man, excitedly. 

“ Ah——ah 
just reparti.” 


I should be sorry to transcribe the expression that fell from 
Altamont’s lips. Gone! Dick gone! Surely it was impossible ! 
He dashed past the terrified man and flung into his own sitting- 
room, pushing open the door with no gentle hand. On the table 
lay a letter addressed to himself. Tearing open the envelope, 
Altamont read the following words scribbled in Dick’s big bold 
handwriting, in pencil, and scarcely legible: 

“T saw you to-day with her—It is all quite right—It is I who 
must go away. Don’t bother yourself—God bless you, Frank.” 


And Lord Altamont, shading his eyes with his hand, sank into 
a chair. 


But she was 
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(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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Some Recollections of Dishop Wilberforce. 


By THE Rey. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 


I vo not think that any of the numerous photographs of Bishop 
Wilberforce ever did him justice. How should they? You may 
photograph a man’s features, but you cannot convey much con- 
ception of his expression. And this was his special characteristic, 
that his countenance changed with every emotion as his thoughts 
passed rapidly from the grave to the gay and from the gay to 
the grave. Then, no one who had not seen and heard him could 
have an idea of the music of his voice, the charm of his conversa- 
tion, or the fascination of his manners. “The ‘Open Sesame’ 
which Samuel Wilberforce was privileged to utter,” says an old 
acquaintance, “could not be lent or parted with, it was an unique 
gift, to describe which we should coin a phrase and term it moral 
magnetism. It was a sympathy which not only drove him to open 
himself to the person with whom he was in communication, but 
which drew that person to the Bishop’s side and made him or her, 
in spite of self, co-operator in whatever Wilberforce pleased to set 
his conquered thrall upon.” What Sir James Stephen says of his 
father is equally true of him. “By a force of decree preceding 
his birth, he came into the world predestined to be the centre of 
admiration and of love for the circle of associates in it. Nature 
herself endowed him with that genial warmth and graciousness 
of temper which, by a constant succession of spontaneous im- 
pulses, pours itself into all the channels of social intercourse. 
Towards all who approached him those kindnesses which, unless 
when innate, are unattainable, expanded with such a happy 
promptitude that, to borrow a well-known eulogy, he might have 
passed for the brother of every man and the lover of every 
woman with whom he conversed.” The Times, in its obituary 
notice, recalled his large, comprehensive, and versatile intellect. 
The Saturday Review regarded him as having a weakness to be 
considered a diplomatist, whilst in reality he was the most 
transparent man in the world, without even the possibility of 
concealing his feelings. A man with such gifts was sure to be 
misunderstood, and people who did not know him thought his. 
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effusive manner, ready gush, and grip of the hand, given to 
strangers as well as intimates, signs of insincerity. But they 
were nothing of the kind; they simply arose from his innate 
desire to please and be pleased. Faults he had, no doubt, but 
they were, for the most part, on the surface; he was ambitious, 
but what really great man is not? In these days one must to a 
certain extent be all things to all men; but I am persuaded that 
in his case it was not to the conscious sacrifice of principle: 

He always greeted me as a brother Yorkshireman, and a 
Yorkshireman he was by family and descent, though not actually 
born in the Ridings. I spoke of myself to him as a native of 
Hull. “ Hull,” he replied, “is a sacred place to me,” and truly ; 
for nowhere else is the name of Wilberforce more honoured. 
The house where his father was born is one of the few historic 
buildings still left there. It has long since been used for offices, 
but little altered, and may be seen for a trifling charge devoted 
to local charities. Visitors from all parts of the world go to see 
it, and Americans regard it with a veneration akin to what they 
feel for Shakespeare’s house, and I daresay would carry it off 
bodily to New York or Washington. As a relic of days past and 
gone, it is worth a visit, with its brick frontage, marble floors, 
picturesque ceilings, and oak panels. It is just the kind of 
quaint mansions where the merchants lived, in the narrow, but 
once fashionable, High Street in my great-grandfather’s days, and 
which, there and elsewhere, are fast being swept from the face of the 
earth by the besom of destruction wielded by so-called improvers. 

There too, abutting on the dock walls, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. John’s Church, where for fifty-six years 
officiated a friend of the elder Wilberforce, the Rev. Thomas 
Dykes, familiarly known as “ good old Tommy Dykes,” grandfather 
of the late Dr. Dykes, “the sweet singer of Israel,” composer of 
our best hymn tunes—there stands the tall column, almost as 
tall as the monument in London, erected to the memory of the 
Emancipator of slaves. This column is surmounted by a figure 
whose position was made the subject of a joke in my schoolboy 
days. The statue faced some noted spirit vaults, whilst behind it 
stood St. John’s. Some sailors saw the fun of the thing, and 
scribbled on the pedestal :— 

“So, Billy Wilberforce, thou’st left us in the lurch, 
Turned thy face to the ginshop and thy back to the church.” 
This distich was couched in still more Chaucerian language : 
when I told it to the Bishop he laughed heartily, and made 
me repeat it. I first met with Wilberforce in Hull. He was 
speaking at a missionary meeting, but whether of the C.MS., or 
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S.P.G., I cannot remember. He and his brother Robert were 
both Archdeacons at the time but had not met since. So they 
greeted one another with outstretched palms, and Samuel ex- 
claimed “ Arcades ambo, both Archdeacons!” They looked very 
youthful in aprons and gaiters, with old Tommy Dykes seated 
between them on the platform. A Methodist who sat by me was 
wondering how they came to be called “venerable,” till I 
explained that it was the official title of an Archdeacon. As an 
orator, in spite of some mannerisms, Bishop Wilberforce was, to 
my thinking, never surpassed certainly by any prelate of the 
Church of England. Yet I never thought that his printed 
sermons conveyed the same impressions. An old friend records 
his reminiscences in the Church Quarterly. 


“Plainly to put the case, Bishop Wiiberforce’s countenance was so 
flexible that we fancy he did not himself always know what it was expressing. 
So, thoroughly to appreciate Samuel Wilberforce as an orator, mere 
familiarity with his words is quite insufficient. It requires the student to 
have been thoroughly familiar with his marvellous physiognomy in which 
pathos and humour seemed always to be strongly contending for the 
mastery, and frequently dividing the simultaneous expression. He must 
take in the colourless complexion; the cheeks in his later years too 
puffy ; the flexible unheroic but most expressive nose ; the fine brow; the 
sparkling, rapidly-moving eyes; and the mouth presenting in its amplitude 
an unparalleled organ for an unique voice.” 

At the Church Congress at Oxford, a lady by my side saw him 
take his place in the Vice-Chancellor’s seat, into which he sat 
down so low as hardly to be seen. “ That the Bishop of Oxford,” 
she whispered, but when he began to speak she kept her eyes 
riveted on him, whilst with play of countenance, voice and action, 
he rang changes on every note in the gamut of human feeling. It 
reminded me. of what Boswell said of William Wilberforce. “I 
saw what seemed a mere shrimp mount upon the table, but as I 
listened he grew and grew till the shrimp became a whale.” 
How he could carry an audience with him, and convert hisses 
into cheers, was seen at the meeting in St. George’s Hall, Brad- 
ford, where an organised mob was got together to hoot him, as 
a supposed abetter of priestly confession against which people 
were strongly declaring themselves. He simply addressed the 
audience as “ Brother Yorkshiremen,” and appealed to their sense 
of fairness to give hima hearing asa son of the great apostle 
of freedom who had once represented their county. In his diary 
he refers to this gathering. ‘The meeting enormous and quite 
successful, God be praised.” Not a word about the applause or 


the offer of the working-men to accompany him home as a 
guard of honour. 
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His reception at the Church Congress at Leeds was equally 
remarkable. What a push, to be sure, there was to get into the 
room where he was to speak. Grave Archdeacons in aprons and 
gaiters, with their womenkind on their arms, were literally 
fighting to gain admission. A policeman said in my hearing, 
“Why it beats Theayter Royal.” Party spirit was running very 
high, and we all felt it a point of honour to cheer our own men, 
but everybody cheered Wilberforce. An old-fashioned country 
parson sat next me, and we were each armed with a ponderous 
umbrella with which we thumped and thumped the floor till both 
were smashed ; we looked each other in the face and laughed. 
Then the parson, who had resisted the enthusiasm for the Bishop 
as long as he could, or as consistency demanded, sitting grimly 
silent, was at last carried away by the general feeling, and he 
and I rose simultaneously, cheered till we were hoarse, and 
clapped our hands till they were red and blistered. Then we 
shook hands and walked home together through the pouring rain, 
our gamps too far gone to be of any use. His greatest success 
was achieved at the working-men’s meeting. Some one, I think 
it was Bishop Fraser, hinted that the people present were 
not working-men. Then a voice shouted for a show of hands. 
Seventy-five per cent. were lifted up. Then the courtly Wilber- 
force in episcopal evening dress, with the collar and ornament of 
the Garter, rose amid deafening applause. 


“There is hardly a family in the land that is such an out-and-out 
Yorkshire blood family as mine is, and there in this town of Leeds, in its 
Cloth Hall and like places great triumphs were achieved, not only by but 
also for your representative in this county, which entitled him to stand 
up and say to one of the greatest interests in England ‘ You shall give up 
your inhuman prey; the slave shall be free.’” 


Again on the fight for shorter hours of labour, in which he and 
Shaftesbury stood side by side. How he spoke to them of the 
real use to be made of their opportunities, of the dignity of 
labour. Or again at Wolverhampton, what a chord he touched, 
and how it vibrated from heart to heart when he said, “ Every 
man who understands what it is to labour, if itis only the putting 
of a pin’s head on the top of a pin, if he does that work as to the 
Lord, is doing the very thing the Angels are doing in Heaven. 
He is doing the work God gave him to do.” 

He was once hissed on another and very different occasion. 
It was at a great demonstration in favour of Church and State, 
then threatened by Mr. Gladstone’s resolution on the Irish 
Church. It was a very large assemblage, with four Archbishops, 
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four Dukes, eighteen Earls, four Viscounts, twenty-one Bishops, 
and twelve Barons present. The Bishop was received with great 
cheering and a few hisses—on referring to the latter he said— 


“Tf my friends in the body of the hall would take no more notice than 
I do of the sibilant geese who are giving vent to their natural utterance, 
we should be able to go on with the business of the meeting; but if those 
sibilant persons think that Iam so young that their inoffensive noise can 
stand in the way of my speaking upon this resolution, I can tell them they 
have mistaken their man.” 

An eye-witness told me that his look of withering contempt 
combined with the way in which he pronounced the words 
italicized, especially the “ss,” was marvellous, and silenced the 
“ seese” in a moment. 

I was present the first time he preached in Manchester Cathe- 
dral, and happened to be alone in the Chapter House when he 
arrived. So he asked me, “ Whom haveI got to preach to.” I told 
him, “ Before you is the largest assembly of working-men in the 
North of England, unless in the Parish Church of Leeds: on the 
left, wealthy merchants and manufacturers: on the right, the boys 
of Chetham’s Hospital.” He had a word for all. In his journal 
he writes, “‘ Cathedral crowded, 4000 present, collected £150 for 
S.P.G., which they thought immense.” But he does not say howa 
worthy alderman of the civic type, “with fair round belly, and good 
capon lined,” rushed up the Cliapter House steps with a cheque 
for £100 in his hand, saying, “I must see the Bishop of Oxford.” 
And see him he did with the avowal that he had never given a 
penny to missions before. Five years, later when we were all 
settling in committee who should entertain distinguished visitors 
to the Church Congress, the alderman pleaded to have the Bishop 
of Oxford. He might have gone further and fared worse, for the 
alderman was noted for his good dinners and wines, and for his 
peaches, which, so I was told, cost him a guinea apiece. 

At that Congress he spoke to the working-men at their special 
meeting. Although it was a very rainy evening, the Free-Trade 
Hall was crammed. As it often happened, Wilberforce was rather 
late, so he tried to make his way to the platform unobserved, 
But, no thank you, they got sight of him and rose in a body, 
shouting at the top of their voices, “ Bishop of Oxford! Bishop 
of Oxford !”—waving their hats and handkerchiefs over their 
heads. A local orator was speaking, and speaking well, but in 
spite of the Chairman’s (Bishop Lee) efforts to get him a con- 
tinued hearing, the interruptions increased till some one bawled 
out, “We've not come to hear thee, S——, we can hear thee 
any day, mun! We've come to hearken to Bishop o’ Oxford.” 
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Wilberforce kept his seat till the noise becoming deafening, and 
the people clamorous, he rose and begged them to listen to the then 
speaker. But no, him they would hear and no one else. So he 
stood up and made a speech showing how thoroughly he knew 
and understood their trials and difficulties. Then, when “ the 
three times three—” the whole assembly rising—were over, he 
sat down and seemingly went to sleep. But it must have been 
a cat’s sleep, for when one of the local Members of Parliament, 
a large employer of labour and a munificent founder of churches 
and schools, at,the request of those present, asked his Lordship 
to sum up the speeches and discussion, he did it in such a way as 
to show that he had not lost a word, and did not leave a single 
point untouched. 

I do not suppose that there ever was a man with more imi- 
tators, some of whom only got hold of his mannerisms. But 
as T. Mozley says in his ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel ’— 


“Mannerism of any kind, not the less if it be the mannerism of genius 
and goodness perpetuates, and propagates itself till it becomes an insti- 
tution. A very marked voice will survive long in a household, in a choir, 
or even in a small congregation, so that its owner will be heard long after 
he has departed. All this shows the great and mysterious power of that 
human voice which is the most perfect of all instruments, the loss by the 
want of it, and the mischief done by its imperfections. Strange it is that 
when voice is such a power and has been so in all ages, from the ‘ falling 
flakes’ of Ulysses to this day, it should be so little cultivated.” 


On the whole, I think that long-suffering congregations were 
benefited by the Wilberforcian imitators; they might “ mouth” a 
little, but they aimed high when they set before themselves such 
a model, and the higher you aim the better it is for you. Besides 
which, there can be but one Wilberforce in a generation. 

Why a man so eminently fitted for the post was never made 
Archbishop of York can never be satisfactorily accounted for. 
Julius Hare always prophesied that he would go to Canterbury, 
Dr. Hook openly proclaimed Oxford for Canterbury, and I suppose 
it is an open secret that he was recommended for the Northern 
Primacy by Lord Palmerston. Some say the Queen would not 
accept him because of the part he took in the Hampden contro- 
versy, but no one can tell. I happened to be staying at a mutual 
friend’s, and heard what actually did take place. Archbishop 
Longley did write to him to say that he had been selected. 
Every one congratulated him ; then by the next post a letter came 
acquainting him with the real state of the case. “Ah, it is a 
wicked world” was his sole comment. Some one asked him, 
“Who is Dr. Thomson?” “One of my former curates.” Wilber- 
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force was bitterly disappointed. His family traditions, his courtly 
manners, his marvellous tact, his familiarity with society would 
have well fitted him to cope with the aristocratic and somewhat 
marked exclusiveness of Yorkshire nobility and gentry, while his 
other qualities suited the intelligent working-classes. No one, 
however learned or clever, could make up for the loss, for he 
would have given as much life to the Diocese and Province as he 
did to his own former sphere at Oxford. 

What a power of work he possessed, too! ‘ He could go on 
working,” said Canon Ashwell, “at the top of his power, hour 
after hour, through the day and the night, and think no wearying 
trouble about details a hindrance to be put aside.” Again and 
again, throughout his diaries, he appears as attending business 
meetings in London during the whole morning, then by railway 
to some Church-opening, or school-opening, or stone-laying in 
his diocese, then by railway to some dinner-party, perhaps in 
Staffordshire or Gloucestershire, where he would meet some one 
he desired to see; then, at midnight, go to his room and write 
replies to his day letters until 2 a.m., and still, at that hour, dash 
off to some private friend an account of the evening’s incidents 
and conversation, and, as often as not, add a postscript to the 
epistle in the carriage which next morning conveyed him to an 
8 a.M. train for his return to London, work, and business. 

Three lady friends of mine were travelling with him in a carriage 
on the Great Western Line, and hoped to share his conversation ; 
but after an exchange of courtesies, he handed to one the Times, 
to another, the Illustrated London News, to the third, Punch. 
“Now,” said he, “I must write my letters,” and he wrote on to 
the end of the journey. Nor could he even then escape notice, 
for as the train drew up to a station, he overheard a working-man 
say to one of his chums, “I say, Bill, there’s ‘ Soapy Sam’ in the 
next carriage. I should like him to tell us the road to Heaven " 
The Bishop put his head out of the window. “So, my men, you 
want to know the way to Heaven. You just take the first turn 
to the right, and keep straight on.” I suppose everybody knows 
that he got that sobriquet from his own initials as Founder, and 
Alfred Potts’ as first Principal, appearing on either side of a porch 
at Cuddesdon College. No one, however, saw how the words stood 
in combination (SOAP), till the Bishop’s own quick eye detected 
it. During his great intimacy at Court, this name expanded into 
“Windsor Soap.” A child once asked him why he got his nick- 
name. “Because,” he replied, “I have so much dirty work to do 
and I always come out of it with clean hands.” 

His faculty of telling stories was well known, but not, perhaps, 
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the way he could relate ghost stories. To tell these, he would 
sometimes sit up till one or two in the morning, when the very 
hair of the heads of his auditors would stand on end, like the 
quills of the fretful porcupine, “ vox faucibus hesit, steteruntque 
come.” Once or twice he so sat up with the late Rev. Dr. Neale, 
a firm believer in, and an excellent retailer of, such marvels. 
Neale told me the following story on the Bishop’s authority, 
though I am not sure that he was right in believing that it happened 
to Wilberforce himself, for, after the witching hour, the imagina- 
tion may sometimes get the better of the memory. 

The Bishop, or somebody else—we will give the reader the 
benefit of the doubt—was sitting up after midnight in a country 
house where he was a guest, after the family had retired to rest, 
when a spectral visitor made his (or its) appearance, in the form 
of an ecclesiastic, clothed in an antiquated sort of garb. Wilber- 
force, or whoever it was, adjured the sprite in the orthodox form, 
in Nomine, &c., &c., to avow his errand. Then the troubled spirit 
deposed that he had not destroyed a written confession made to 
him whilst in the flesh, which had inadvertently been placed 
between the leaves of an old tome of casuistic theology then and 
there to be found on the shelves of the library where the two, one 
in and the other out of the body, were. The restless sprite 
urged his listener at once to destroy this document, which it 
need not be said was immediately done. Then the ghost dis- 
appeared, and never again disturbed the household. 

Like every one of his poetic temperament, Wilberforce was an 
ardent admirer of nature. Whenever he went from home, his 
letters were full of descriptions of the scenery. Nothing escaped 
him, whether abroad, in Wales, or his own beautiful Sussex. He 
loved animal life, not simply as a naturalist, but as observing the 
habits, and dispositions, and instincts of birds and beasts. He 
liked them as Bishop Thirlwall did, or as Kingsley did, from an 
ZEsopian, rather than from a scientific point of view. He would 
delight in watching the rare instincts of the rooks, as they set up 
their strange colonies, and the herons, as they flew backwards 
and forwards to supply their young. 

My friend the Rev. C. M. Phelps, one of the most enthusiastic 
naturalists in South Wales, tells me that while a schoolboy 
at Tenby in 1854, he was one day searching for shells and 
crustaceans at low tide near St. Katharine’s Rock, when a 
gentleman, accompanied by two lads, came up and entered into 
conversation, asking him a good many questions about a certain 
species of shellfish, and other marine animals. The boy answered 
as best he could, for he was rather awed by the courtly bearing of 
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the questioner. Two days after, however, he saw the stranger 
assisting Bishop Thirlwall in the consecration of the new cemetery, 
and heard him in the evening astonish the natives by a magnificent 
speech at a S.P.G. meeting. He then found that he had been 
chatting with the Bishop of Oxford, and that the lads by his side 
were his two sons, one the present Bishop of Newcastle, the other 
Canon Wilberforce. Recalling the circumstance, my informant says 
he should never forget the gossip about Wilberforce as a supposed 
Puseyite, the suspicion with which they regarded the order of the 
Garter he wore as a piece of ritualism, nor the contrast between 
his musical intonation and bright eloquence, and the sonorous 
utterances of Bishop Thirlwall, nor the way in which he carried 
the whole audience with him. 

His domestic pets loved him as much as his cottagers and 
labourers did. Forit must not be forgotten that he was a country 
squire, as well as a Bishop—the owner of Lavington in Sussex, a 
property inherited from his wife’s family. It is said that he was, 
at first, not a little put out by the rude manners of the rustics. 
So as they knew nothing of politeness, he showed them that he 
did. Accordingly, whenever he met them, he took off his hat to 
them. Had his courtesy, I wonder, the same effect it had on an 
occasion when about to walk in procession to the consecration of 
a cemetery, some roughs determined to oppose his progress ? 
“‘Gentlemen,” said he, politely raising his cap, “I have been 
requested to ask the protection of an extra guard of constables 
for myself and my friends here, allow me to place myself and them 
under your protection.” I do not profess to quote the exact 
words, but the effect was instantaneous. The roughs went with 
the robed ecclesiastics as a guard of honour, took off their hats, 
and attended respectfully to the service. Wilberforce thanked 
them, and shook hands. 

He rather plumed himself on remembering faces, and justly so. 
One day, however, he received a somewhat rude shock. A Hamp- 
shire lout, I do not know a better word, appeared in a country 
church among the candidates. The Bishop felt sure he had 
confirmed him before, so he leant over and said very softly, “ My 
boy, I think I have confirmed you before.” The lad opened his 
great wide eyes and replied, “You be a liar.” Wilberforce knew 
that this was only the ordinary way a clown knew how to deny 
what was not true. So he was told to kneel down, and he was 
confirmed. 

He was engaged in giving away prizes at a middle school 
where there were master and mistress of unusually high qualifica- 
tions. A speech was made in which the excellences of the master 
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were duly mentioned but nothing said of the mistress. Some one 
reminded the speaker of the omission, so with ready tact he said, 
«‘ Every one here knows that homo includes woman. So what I said 
of the head master is equally applicable to the head mistress.” 

In a village school he was giving a lesson on Jacob’s ladder and 
the angels, and then invited any child present to ask a question, 
whereupon an ingenuous lad asked how it was the angels wanted a 
ladder when they had wings. The questioner was a little 
nonplussed, but wanting to know what was floating in the 
children’s brains he called up a little chap, and said ‘‘Tommy, 
can you explain that?” “‘I suppose,” said the urchin, ‘‘cos they 
was a moultin’.” A little girl was found after church with wer 
pet dog and cat perched up on a chair, whilst she was solemnly 
reading her New Testamentaloud. ‘“ Don’t you know?” said she, 
by way of explanation, “the Bishop told us to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Isn’t a dog or a cat a creature?” 

Some village children were observed by him making mud-pies. 
“Well, my little men,” said he, “and what are you doing there.” 
“We're making a church, Sir.” “Oh, a church, are you, but 
where’s the parson?” “There ain’t mud enough to make him, 
Sir,” said an urchin. 

A parson asked leave to put up a curtain to hide the baldness 
of the eastward wall of his church, but he feared some aggrieved 
parishioner might discern a rag of popery init. Wilberforce 
thought the objection absurd, and wrote back :—“ Dear Pm 
in a great hurry. Hang the curtains!” 

Another parson of no good reputation complained to the 
Bishop that some one had maligned bim to the Bishop. ‘To 
this the Bishop replied, “ Rev. Sir, no one has maligned you.” 
Apparently the sarcasm missed fire, for the parson showed the 
letter round as a testimony to character. 

George Cruikshank is the authority for the following story, told 
to a friend by an elderly clergyman. The guests were playing 
at rhymes where certain words were given out to be made into 
couplets. The two words were cassowary and Timbuctoo. They 
puzzled Cruikshank, who passed them on to Wilberforce. This 
was his impromptu— 





“Tf I were a cassowary, 
On plains of Timbuctoo, 
I'd eat up every missionary, 
Black coat and hymn-book too.” 
Then there is the Blenheim story, about who should drive and 
who should walk to church. Palmerston and the host passed 
Wilberforce and his companions walking under their umbrellas, 
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for it had come on to pour with rain. So the Premier put his 
head out of the carriage window, and said— 


“ How blest is he whe ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk.” 


To which Wilberforce responded— 


“Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk.” 


A propos of the Psalms, the Baroness Burdett Coutts was 
driving him out towards Colombia Market when something 
brought up the word drysalter. “Does your Lordship know what a 
drysalter is?” said the lady. ‘ Certainly,” replied Wilberforce. 
“Tate & Brady.” By the way he might have been excused if he 
had not known, for at a ball in Manchester, a young lady 
who had been introduced to a very eligible partner engaged 
in that then lucrative business asked a cavalry officer with 
whom she was dancing, “ What is a drysalter?” The soldier 
pulled his moustache and said, “ A wholesale pickle merchant 
presume.” 

Wilberforce was once told by his secretary, on the lookout as 
is the wont of secretaries, for fees, “‘ Mr.{ So-and-so must have a 
license for non-residence, my Lord, for there is no parsonage- 
house.” Quoth the Bishop, ‘“‘He must have nothing of the kind, 
if there is no house, how can he want a license not to live 
in it?” 

He could be good-humouredly sarcastic at times. He had 
been much bored by some tedious talkers at a clerical meeting. 
Whereupon a friend congratulated him on his patience. “ Well 
you know,” he replied, “one of the duties of a Bishop is to suffer 
fools gladly.” 

I met him at Whitby shortly after the passage of arms 
between him and Lord Westbury. Some time after, the two 
antagonists met on a not very auspicious occasion, for it was at 
the entrance of the House of Lords, just after the Chancellor 
had given up the Great Seal. Lord Westbury remarked, “I 
felt inclined to say, ‘Hast thou found me, oh mine enemy ?’” 
Said Wilberforce, “I was never so tempted in my life to finish 
the passage, but I kept it down and asked, ‘ Does your Lordship 
remember the end of the quotation?’” “ We lawyers,” curtly 
responded Westbury, “are not in the habit of quoting part 
of a sentence without knowing the whole.” “No doubt,” says 
the Bishop, “ he went home and looked it out in his family Bible, 
where he would see, ‘Yea, I have found thee because thou hast 
sold thyself to work iniquity.’ ” 
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With all his energy and activity he was not the most punctual 
of mankind, and sometimes kept the services as well as the soup 
waiting. On his way to a confirmation at High Wycombe as he 
was riding along, some distance from the town, thinking over 
what he should say to the candidates, he was startled out of his 
reverie by hearing the bells chime. It was in vain to hope to be 
in time if he kept to the turnpike road; but his quick ear and 
eye told him there must be a shorter cut over the fields. At this 
juncture up rode the parish doctor on his rounds. The doctor 
raised his hat; the Bishop raised his and asked, “Is there not a 
nearer way to Wycombe across the fields?” “Yes, my Lord, if you 
are up to your fences.” “Thank you,” and putting his horse to a 
gate, the Bishop cleared it at once, rode “cross country,” as the 
fox-hunters say, and arrived at his destination at a hand-gallop, to 
the amazement of the churchwardens who were anxiously looking 
out for him. 

I told this to a friend. “ Ah,” said he, “ but what was that to 
what happened to the Rey. Septimus Hansard? He had promised 
to preach for Charles Kingsley, whose curate he once was, and 
missed his train. There was nothing for it but to drive, so 
Hansard rushed to an inn and called out: “ Horses here, quick, 
bring me all the horses you have got.” Well and good! grooms 
and ostlers were on the alert, and in a few minutes up drove a 
coach and four in which the preacher took his place and arrived at 
Eversley to the infinite amusement of the Hampshire urchins. 

No doubt he had his faults; who has not? but his old friend 
Dr. Hook, in a thoroughly appreciative article in the ‘Quarterly 
Review, says very justly— 


“Those only who were admitted into the Bishop’s confidence, or at least 
had often seen him in private, are qualified to speak of his actual character. 
He had a facility alike in assuming and in throwing off the burdens of 
his office and station which might easily mislead. To see him at his 
own table for instance, surrounded by twenty or thirty guests, and still 
more to hear him, a stranger might have gone away and remembered 
him only as a brilliant talker, a delightful companion; and straightway 
jumped to the conclusion that it was only for his ‘ convivial qualities’ that 
the Bishop of Oxford was chiefly conspicuous. No one who really knew 
him could make so complete a mistake. But it may readily be granted 
that the Bishop was at no pains to put the rank and file of his acquaint- 
ance on the right scent. He was the best of table-talkers. At dinner 
he would partake freely of the good things before him. His vivacity 
increased as the entertainment proceeded. He had an endless flow of 
anecdote. His power of repartee was marvellous. When he was sure‘of 
his company he would not only be confidential but unguarded to a degree. 
. .. His habit at his own table (by the way he always sat in the middle of 
it) was to gather in front of him and at his right and left the choicest 
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spirits present, and to station one of his lieutenants at either extremity 
of the hospitable board, with an injunction to them to keep the company 
at that end entertained. The hilarity of those gatherings was sometimes 
extraordinary, and the almost boyish spirits with which the Bishop would 
throw himself into the topic of the moment, as already hinted, was pretty 
sure to mislead a superficial observer.” 


But as his friend reminds us on one of these occasions, and it 
was only a type of many others— 





“Wilberforce had been hard at work for nine hours and had still 
‘a little thing’ to do before he could go to dress. He looked thoroughly 
fagged. On reappearing in the drawing room, however, a more entire 
contrast can hardly be imagined. He looked at least ten years younger. 
Every mark of thought and care had vanished from his brow.”* 


i One longs for a Boswell to take down only a few specimens of 
| his table-talk, for as many stories have been fathered on him as 
used to be told of Rowland Hill or as are now told of Spurgeon. 

Here are one or two from eye and ear witnesses however. 

A lady, an enthusiastic teetotaller, was airing her theories on 
the non use of all intoxicating drinks. “But, my dear madam,” 
| argued Wilberforce, “you must admit they are all the gift of God 
and to be used with moderation.” “ Would you say that,” said 
H| | the lady, with marked emphasis on the, to her, dreadful mono- 
i syllable, “of gin?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “if it was good gin.” 
| He was seated by a parson’s wife who was helping him for the 
second time to a particularly nice salad. So he said to her, “ Your 
husband must be a happy man to have such a caterer as you.” 
Now, as it happened, the parson himself was a bookworm who did 
not even know what was set before him, and there he sat prosing on 
quite oblivious of the unreplenished plates of his guests. The lady 
looked across the table. “ My husband ?” said she, “ why he never 
knows what he eats; he would never know the difference if that 
salad were dressed with castor oil.” What, never?” said the 
Bishop, looking her in the face. 

Another lady, rather noted for her little exaggerations, was 
| relating some of her experiences—real or imaginary. His reply 
was equally concise—“ Really!” The French Duke’s “ Est 7 
| possible ?” was nothing to it. 

i A constant guest at Wilberforce’s table tells me that he never 
| but once saw him “ taken aback.” He had been telling one of his 
| best stories when some one from the end of the table called out: 


* Dean Burgon has avowed his authorship of this article (Q.R., Jan. 
1880), in ‘Crockford,’ and it is an open secret that he is preparing an 
| abridged but original ‘ Life of Wilberforce’; he is sure to do it well. 
| 
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“ Ha! ha! ha! we've heard that tale so often.” It was hard to say 
who was more distressed, the host or the guests. 

Here is one of innumerable instances of his pleasant way of 
doing things. He was finishing upa hard day’s work of preaching 
and confirming by taking refreshment at a country house, 
surrounded by numerous guests, when he happened to catch sight 
ofa young married lady, cheaply but very gracefully dressed, seated 
at the furthest end of the room. He asked who she was? and on 
being told that she was the wife of a poor curate in the neighbour- 
hood he made his way to her as soon as he entered the drawing-room, 
and drew her into conversation. ‘“ What do you do to help your 
husband?” “ I teach in the schools, my Lord.” ‘Anything else ?” 
“Yes, I help him to look after the sick and poor.” “ Anything 
else?” “Yes, [make my own clothes and mend his.” ‘“ Anything 
else?” “Yes, I get up his linen, and iron his neckties.” 
Wilberforce said nothing at the time, but he made special 
enquiries as to both the parson and his wife, and a week or two 
after a letter arrived from him addressed to the lady. ‘“ My dear 
Mrs. The living of. is vacant, and from what I hear of you 
and your good husband, I think it is just the place for you. Will 
you ask him to dome the favour to accept it, and tell him from me 
he is indebted to you for it? —Yours faithfully, 8. 0.” 

Dean Burgon’s sketch is full of lively anecdotes which I hope 
he may reproduce in his projected ‘ Life.’ It would be a rich 
boon, and the more so because in spite of his unbounded admiration 
for his subject he is alive to his real defects—his too great 
persuasiveness, his too great fertility in expedients, his too great 
fondness for being all things to all men. 

One story he will, I hope, pardon my repeating here. 








“Once having to preach at a church in Regent Street, on arriving at 
the door, Wilberforce encountered his friend Mrs. A. in the act of 
returning to her carriage. ‘What? going away?’ ‘Only because I can’t 
get in.” ‘Do you mean that you really wish to stop?’ ‘I came on 
purpose.’ ‘Then take my arm.’ The crowd at the door was excessive. 
At last the beadle appeared ; to whom the Bishop in his blandest manner, 
‘You will be so good as to give this lady the best seat in the church.’ 
‘Impossible, sir. Church quite full’ The Bishop calmly, but with 
emphasis, repeated his orders. ‘ Quite impossible,’ repeated the beadle. ‘I 
tell you, sir, the church is full. ‘O, but,’ was the rejoinder, I won’t preach 
if you don’t.’ This alarming threat at once opened Bumble’s eyes. ‘O, I 
beg your pardon, my Lord’ (winking), ‘this way, Marm,’ and he deposited 
Mrs. A. in the churchwardens’ luxurious empty pew under the pulpit.” 


This is not the place to intrude into his inner life. Nor 
again into his domestic relations, the lifelong love he bore 
to the memory of the wife of his youth—so like that of his 
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royal mistress to her husband, the affection of his children 
or the devotion of his servants. As a literary man he did not 
leave very much behind him ; but his ‘ Words of Counsel’ will be 
prized, especially by those who were privileged to hear them. It 
is now known that the publishers of this magazine wished to 
entrust him with ‘The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ 
I think that he wisely declined in favour, as it turned out, of one 
much more competent for such an undertaking, the late Dean 
Hook. He also at the Queen’s request reviewed the ‘ Karly 
Years of the Prince Consort’ in the ‘Quarterly Review’ in 
which he judiciously regarded it less from a purely literary 
point of view than, as he put it, “as a cry from her heart for her 
people’s sympathy.” The anonymous character of this contribu- 
tion was, however, so well kept that it is amusing to find him 
saying, “ The Review in the ‘Quarterly ’ exactly (sic) describes my 
view.” 

His character ripened with years, and he seems to have had 
presentiments that the end was at hand. The tenderness and 
seriousness of his journal and letters become more marked towards 
the close, though these qualities had never been wholly absent. 
His last Lavington sermon was from the words, “ Peace I leave 
with you.” His last words to an aged member of the rector’s 
family, “Good-bye, remember, my peace I give unto you,” and to 
the rector himself, a comparatively young man, “ Good-bye, dear 
old fellow, God bless you.” The dear old lady said on parting, 
“T am afraid you will be tried with your confirmations.” To 
which he answered, “ Who knows whether my Master wants me 
to finish them?” A month later he wrote “I feel that the end 
is near, and yet I never felt better.” 

And it was near indeed. On the 19th of July, 1874, a fated 
Saturday, he was riding with Lord Granville, enjoying his brilliant 
conversation, and mounted on a favourite mare belonging to 
Lord Granville. He observed, “ With such a horse and with 


such scenery I could ride on for ev——” He fell before the 
sentence was finished. 


“With heart and intellect and eye as keen 
As they had ever been, 
Noting each shrub upon the way 
That summer day, 
With bright enjoyment in that pleasant hour 
Of every mental power. 
All thoughts as full as' ever was his mood 
Of active good, 
The Bishop rode a pace or two ahead 
A dear old friend—one thud upon the ground 
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There lay the Bishop dead. 

Dead, surely no, but sleeping, such calm smile 
Upon his face the while 

Of peaceful “satisfaction” one could trace. 

Sure one might dare 

To say, no bitterness of death was there, 

Not dead, but sleeping, only to awake 

When the last trump shall earth’s foundation shake 
And Christ, redeemed in glory rise—till then 

In pace requiescat. Amen.” (T. R. J. L.) 


Well might Carlyle say, when the tidings reached him, “‘ What 
a glad surprise!” 

What was thought and said of Bishop Wilberforce by such men 
as the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Carnarvon, and Lord Cairns 
may be seen at the end of the third volume of his ‘ Life.’ But 
friends naturally speak kindly of their intimates in the presence 
of death, and observe the kind old rule de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
Has posterity or is posterity endorsing these opinions? Certainly 
Dean Burgon in the article in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ more than 
does so. Not so to the ‘ Edinburgh’ reviewer, who says that 
“the mischief of the publication: of the diary and letters can 
never be repaired, and ought to have been foreseen.” I am 
bound to say that I do not agree with him, and I do not believe 
that “it has cast a permanent shadow over the memory of the great 
Bishop.” His were after all, as the Dean of York puts it, “the 
failings of a noble nature and the infirmities of a noble mind.” 
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Che Story of a Duel. 


“ ] REMEMBER it,” said our old friend, “‘as though it had happened 
yesterday. Iwasa youngster then; Iam getting to be an old man 
now, but I shall never forget it, never. Poor lad, poor lad!” 


I was about five-and-twenty, and on my travels for the first 
time. In leisurely fashion, I had traversed France and Belgium, 
and crossing the German frontier had reached and taken up my 
abode for twenty-four hours in a small town with a river and a 
bridge; a confused mass of red-roofed houses, with sheltering 
forest-covered hills that favoured and shut in its remoteness 
from the common highway. It was one of those places whose 
antique air, inherited straight from the Middle Ages, charms and 
invites the passer-by; the inn charmed me also, a gabled house 
on the old market-place, with a fruitful garden reaching down to 
the river at the back. The town was not unknown to tourists, 
but lying apart from the usual track, it was little frequented ; and 
for one reason or another, the inn, when I arrived, was almost 
empty. It depended for its prosperity, however, less on the 
custom of passing strangers than on its clientele of commercial 
travellers, and on the excellent ordinary it provided for the 
townspeople and the officers of the small town-garrison. The 
table @héte, I found—for my stay was prolonged from the one day 
I had proposed to four or five—was always full. The guests 
came dropping in one by one, hanging each his cloak and hat on 
a peg by the door, and with a friendly greeting to one and 
another, took each his accustomed seat at the liberal board. Each 
tucked a napkin under his chin; men and maids flew round the 
table; a clatter of plates and tongues began. The scene amused 
me, I don’t know why ; through its novelty, I suppose. 

On the evening of the second day, returning from some 
excursion in the neighbourhood, too late for the public meal, my 
supper was served in a small room adjoining the salle-d-manger. 
A door communicated between the two apartments; it was closed, 
but a sound of talking acquainted me that though the table @héte 
might be over, the guests were not yet all dispersed. Some 
dispute was apparently in progress. I could distinguish ne 
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words; the speakers, as I judged, were at the further end 
of the long adjoining room; but the raised and vehement 
voices, a sort of angry clamour rising and falling, argued a 
quarrel of some kind. Presently the clamour fell ; the voices 
died away amid a scraping of chairs on the wooden floor; silence 
succeeded. I had nearly finished my supper, coffee had been 
brought and I was preparing to light a cigar, when the door 
between the rooms was thrown open and a young man entered. 
Without noticing my presence, he flung himself into a chair 
against the wall and sat motionless. 

He was a mere lad, not above twenty, I decided, on considering 
him more attentively, a boy with light, shining hair, a fair com- 
plexion, and a girlish delicacy of feature ; a faint yellow moustache 
alone testified to his manhood. He was dressed in a light-coloured 
tourist suit; there was nothing remarkable in his appearance, 
nothing to distinguish him especially from any other fresh young 
fellow abroad on his travels; but something in his attitude as he 
sat without movement in the chair into which he had flung 
himself, arrested my attention. He sat with his legs stretched 
out, his hands thrust into his pockets, his head dropped on his 
breast. His face which should naturally, I imagined, wear the 
pink and white complexion proper to fair-haired youth, was empty 
of even a tinge of colour; his brows were drawn together ; he 
looked miserable, overwhelmed, desperate; I could not tell 
how he looked. He might, I conjectured, have been losing 
money in some bet or game of chance; a man who has left his 
fortune at a gambling table might wear just such an expression. 
Twice I thought of addressing him; but I was deterred by his 
complete unconsciousness of my presence and by my ignorance 
of his nationality ; for I had no better skill in languages than an 
imperfect knowledge of French and a still more stumbling 
acquaintance with German. I finished my coffee therefore in 
silence, and as he still made no sign, took up my hat, and silently 
left the room. 

On my way through the hall, I accosted the grey-haired head- 
waiter, an old man, grown old in the service of the inn, and 
asked him if he knew anything about the young fellow. He was 
an Englishman, the man answered ; and opened the visitors’ book 
to show me his name. His name was there, Charles Holmes, of 
Foxholme, Surrey, England, and Magdalen College, Oxford; he 
had arrived the previous night, he was come from Frankfort, he 
was on his way to Brussels—all this inscribed with boyish love of 
detail in a round boyish hand. He was a fellow-countryman 
then, and alone apparently ; for with the exception of my own 
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name, none other of English nationality appeared on the list 
for many days back. His pale look as he dropped into his 
chair passed before my eyes. Almost I turned back into the little 
parlour to speak to him; and I wish I had—I wish to Heaven I 
had—all might have turned out differently. But the indomitable 
stupidity and reserve of an Englishman stood in my way, and 
instead of going back, I addressed the waiter again. Had there 
been any quarrel, I inquired, among the guests at the supper- 
table that evening? He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Possibly— 
possibly,” he said; “he had heard raised voices, he had not been 
in the room. These gentlemen ”—meaning the officers—“ often 
had disputes among themselves. No one thought much about it; 
it was no one’s concern but their own.” 

I left the man, and started on an evening walk through the 
town, before retiring to rest. It was already dark, a warm and 
starless August night; the sky, heavy with one cloud that spread 
from hill to hill, seemed to weigh upon one’s head ; now and then 
a drop of rain fell; I could see the sultry splash on the dusty 
paving-stones by the light of an occasional oil-lamp flickering 
here and there. A street led from the old market-place down to 
a steep one-arched bridge that spanned the river, and connected 
the town with the opposite heights. I crossed the bridge, then 
returning on my steps, stood leaning on the parapet looking down 
upon the river revealed through the darkness by its slow 
onward rush, and by the rare lights reflected on its black surface. 
A belated barge came swinging heavily down stream, its lantern 
sending long yellow gleams across the parting water; it passed, 
and was lost in darkness beyond. Lights shone from the 
clustered gables of the darkling town. Close at hand, on the 
river bank, a girl sat at an upper window mending a stocking by 
the light of a candle set on the sill. ‘The flame hardly moved 
in the heavy air; it lighted up her fresh young face, her yellow 
braids of hair and busy hands. So she had sat many a night 
before, so she would sit for many a night to come; but I—the 
thought passed through my mind—should have no conscience of 
her. For between her and me, it would be always night. 

I lingered, I remember, on the bridge ; it was one of those hours 
becoming rarer with every day of travel, that hold in them some 
realisation of fresh and strange impressions. The town clocks 
were striking ten as I made my way back to the inn. I had left 
a book in the room where I had dined, and I went to fetch it 
before going upstairs to bed. The young Englishman was still 
there, seated in the chair where I had left him. Had he never 
moved? I could not tell, but he was not now alone. A young 
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girl stood opposite to him, leaning against a wooden press, her 
head thrown back, her arms folded under a long coloured apron 
that she wore over a dark blue gown. I knew the girl by sight ; 
once she had waited on me at table, once or twice I had seen her 
gathering fruit in the garden; she seemed to have no fixed service 
in the house, but to make herself useful as occasion required. 
Without much beauty, something singular in her appearance drew 
attention. She was a brown-faced girl, with masses of sun-faded 
brown hair, and sleepy blue eyes that had a trick of opening 
suddenly to accompany a sudden smile which revealed two rows 
of small white teeth; otherwise her expression was sullen and 
rather scornful. So much I had noticed, paying little heed to her, 
however, as she came and went about her work. Her presence in 
the room now surprised me. She was speaking as I came in, but 
ended or broke off abruptly on my entrance, and stood as I have 
described her, leaning against the wooden door of the press. She 
shot a glance at me from her half-closed eyes as I took my book 
from the table where I had left it, but did not change her position. 
The young Englishman, on the other hand, sprang to his feet. 

“T tell you,” he said, facing her and speaking with a certain 
vehemence, “you have nothing to do in the matter—nothing. 
Keep out of it.” 

He thrust his hands deeper into his pockets and swung out of 
the room. The girl looked after him; I did not like her look, 
but it was no affair of mine. I took my book and quitted the 
room, leaving her standing there with her folded arms. At the 
foot of the stairs I met my acquaintance, the waiter. 

“Who is that girl?” I said, describing her, “I have seen her 
several times about the house.” 

“You mean Lotte?” said the old man. “ Have nothing to do 
with her, young sir; she is a bad one. The master took her in 
out of charity, but to-morrow she leaves. There is nothing 
she likes better than to set on the young men who come here to 
quarrel about her. ‘There have been two duels fought already 
in the twelvemonth she has been in the house. No great harm 
done, to be sure; but the master won’t have it, and so to-morrow 
she goes. He has found her a place where there will be no 
young men to set by the ears. Oh, I know her ways; I've seen 
her at it. She treats them like dogs till they turn and insult 
her, and then she gets one of them to take her part. When the 
mischief is done, she rubs her hands. Oh, I’ve seen her at it, I 
know her ways. No, no, she’ll come to no good wherever she is.” 

A bell rang and he left me. I made my way upstairs to my 
own apartment on the second floor. At an open window in the 
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passage, I saw the young Englishman standing and gazing out 
into the darkness. He started at my approach and preceding me 
rapidly along the corridor, opened the door and disappeared 
within the bedroom next my own. I heard a bolt drawn as I 
passed and a match struck, and saw him no more. 

I was tired, and although the night was oppressive, I fell almost 
at once into uneasy slumbers. I woke again restless with the 
heat. The room was perfectly dark; I struck my repeater; it 
was nearly one o'clock in the morning. My window stood open, 
and I could hear the even, temperate sound of heavy summer 
rain; the lowering cloud was descending in a steady downpour. 
I got up and groped my way to the window, hardly visible as a 
square of fainter black opening from the blackness within. A 
church clock struck the single stroke of the hour; it was 
answered by another and another; then far off like an echo, a 
chime from some hidden village in the hills. Moist odours rose 
through the darkness from earth and herbs and leaves in the 
garden below; the damp and odorous coolness, the steady sound 
of the rain refreshed and calmed me. I was returning to bed 
with a better prospect of sleep than before, when my attention was 
arrested by a noise in the adjoining apartment. A door com- 
municating between the two rooms made it easy for sound to 
pass from one to another; it was a sob I heard now—yet less a 
sob than a kind of shivering moan, as from some creature trapped 
and held by mortal anguish. It came again and again; I 
listened until listening became impossible. The room was 
occupied as I knew, by my young compatriot; I recalled his 
pale and desperate looks some few hours before, and lighting a 
candle, I dressed hastily and went out into the empty corridor. 
A streak of light shone below the door of the neighbouring 
apartment; I knocked quietly and waited. 

My knock was quiet, as befitited the silent hour; but that 
it was audible to the occupant of the room was immediately 
apparent. I heard a chair pushed back, with a movement as 
of some one suddenly springing to his feet; then silence. I 
knocked again. This time a hesitating footstep crossed the 
floor, the bolt was withdrawn, the door was opened an inch, 
then thrown back entirely: the young Englishman stood before 
me. 

He was dressed as I had seen him the previous evening, except 
that he had removed his necktie, and exchanged his boots for 
slippers. In his hand he held a candle, that feebly lighted up 
the sparely-furnished room, the bed standing in a dusky corner, 
the painted wardrobe and half-dozen chairs, the small table set 
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near the window. It illumined his white face also, and hair 
hanging loose and damp over his forehead. There was something 
dishevelled and miserable in his whole appearance, and a scared 
look in his eyes, as they met mine, that made me hasten to 
explain my appearance there. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I said, “for intruding at this hour, but 
I feared you might be ill. I wanted to know if I could be of any 
use to you.” 

He gazed at me uncertainly for a moment in silence, then 
standing on one side that I might enter, he closed the door, 
bolted it, and, advancing to the table, set down his candle among 
a litter of papers and letters with which it was strewn. A chair 
was pushed back from the table; close by, propped up against 
another chair, was an open portmanteau. The young fellow 
motioned me to a seat, and sank himself into the one from which 
he had just risen. For a moment he sat without speaking, 
gazing fixedly before him; then turned his head, as though to 
address me. But any words he might have spoken, died away 
in a fit of shivering. He grew even paler than before, his teeth 
chattered, he looked at me helplessly, as a child might, as he sat 
there grasping the table with both hands, in a vain effort at 
self-control. I felt in my pocket for my travelling-flask, and 
going up to him, got him to swallow some brandy. The effect 
was good; the shivering ceased, some colour returned to his 
cheeks and lips. 

“ That is better,” I said, contemplating him. 

He did not at once answer. His lips trembled a little, as he 
sat looking at me ; the tears rushed to his eyes. 

: “ You are an Englishman,” he said, holding out his hand with 
i an affectionate gesture that touched me deeply. “I didn’t think 
I should see any one here that would care about me.” 

i “My dear lad,” I said, “ what’s your difficulty? I saw you 
downstairs last evening; I saw that you were in trouble of some 
kind. Tell me about it. If you have got yourself into a scrape, 
it will be hard if between us we can’t pull you out, whatever it 
may be.” 

“It’s no scrape,” he said, with difficulty, and paused. His 
face grew white again. “It’s no scrape,” he said at last, “I’ve 
got to fight a duel to-morrow morning at six o’clock; and I— 
I——” his voice failed altogether. 

“A duel? Nonsense,” I said. He looked up. “Nonsense,” 
I repeated, “ who fights a duel in these days? The thing can be 
put an end to at once.” 

; I stood up as I spoke, and made a step towards the door, with 
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I don’t know what idea; since at that hour of the night nothing 
could be done. He stopped me, however. 

“Tt can’t be put a stop to,” he said, “it must go on. I’m 
pledged on my honour that it shall go on.” 

I faced round on him. 

“Look here,” I said, “I know all about it. I saw that girl 
this evening, I heard about her. She leaves the house to- 
morrow. But you've fallen into a trap, my dear fellow; your 
honour has nothing to say in the matter. I give you my word of 
honour that the whole thing may be arranged without the 
slightest difficulty.” 

“How?” he said, with a certain eagerness, but checked himself 
immediately. “It must go on,” he repeated, “it is all settled, I 
tell you. I don’t know what you mean about the girl. There 
was a quarrel among a lot of officers downstairs ; I got mixed up 
in it, like a fool; but there were some good fellows among them, 
and they’ll see me through. After all,” he went on, trying to 
smile, “ what isa duel? Hundreds of men have fought and no 
great harm come of it.” 

He broke off as the shivering seized him again, and the pallor. A 
light dawned on me. It was fear that held the boy as he sat 
there, cowering and trembling, before me: the lad with his fresh 
complexion and pretty girl’s face was a coward; and asI recognized 
the fact, something of contempt for him rose in my mind. I had 
in those days the brutal stupidity of a man to whom, constitu- 
tionally, fear is unknown. I had never considered, as I have had 
occasion to do since, the tricks that a vivid imagination may play 
with a sensitive organization, and I looked at the trembling lad 
before me, with the amount of intelligence a bull-dog might have 
brought to bear upon the subject. Nevertheless, I laid my hand 
on his shoulder good-naturedly enough. 

“ Look here,” I said, giving him a friendly shake—“'Take some 
more brandy first, though.” I got him to swallow another 
mouthful. ‘ Look here, my dear boy,” I said, “ you don’t like the 
notion of fighting, I see. Well, don’t give the thing another 
thought. Go to bed and sleep soundly ; when you wake to-morrow 
morning, you'll find it all arranged.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt can’t be—it can’t be,” he said. He sprang to his feet and 
paced the room once or twice, his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets. “ You think I’m afraid,” he said, standing in front of me 
and speaking rapidly. “ You're right, I am afraid, I’m sick with 
fear——” 

He dropped into his chair again, and flung out his arms 
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across the table, burying his face in them. In a moment he 
looked up. 

“T’ve been afraid all my life,” he said, speaking low and very 
quickly. “I can’t help it, I can’t see things any other way. 
They used to bully me at school. Once I shirked something, and 
the boys He broke off. ‘Only one fellow was good to 
me,” he went on. ‘“ He was older than I was, and he made me 
promise I’d never shirk a thing through cowardice again; and I 
never will.” 

I looked at him with a new sentiment. ‘“ Where is your friend 
now ?” I asked after a pause. 

“ He is dead,” he answered. “He was killed last year, fighting 
in India.” 

He buried his face again, and there was silence for a while. I 
heard the rain still falling steadily outside; now and then the 
candle flickered a little in a breath of night air. At last I spoke. 

“That is no reason—it is no reason at all,’ I said, rising and 
pacing the room in my turn. “The thing is an absurdity, I tell 
you; no one fights duels in these days. Why, to begin with, do 
you even know what you are about? (Can you fire a pistol, if 
as I suppose, it is with pistols you propose to amuse yourselves ?” 

He answered almost inaudibly. “I can handle fire-arms,” he 
said. “I had to learn.” 

I sat down and contemplated him for a moment. “Look here,” 
I broke out again, “the whole thing is nonsense, sheer nonsense ; 
it can’t be allowed to go on. You've no business, my dear boy, to 
be coming abroad for your holiday, and getting yourself entangled 
in miseries of this sort. What would your family say? Think of 
them.” 

He raised his haggard face. “I can’t get out of it,” he said, 
“T can’t; not without leaving them to say that an Englishman 
shirked, and lost his honour because he was afraid. And it 
would be true.” 

“Qh,” I said, “ there are ways of putting things. Tell them 
that you’ve thought better of it, that in England we’re too 
civilized for such barbarous Middle Age practices, that when a 
man is offensive we kick him downstairs and there is an end of it. 
Anything would be good enough for a set of brutes who would 
entrap a lad like you into a duel.” 

I had touched his dignity perhaps. “I was not entrapped,” he 
said; then broke into a sob. “Don’t,” he cried, “don’t tempt 
me. I oughtn’t to have told you anything about it, I suppose, 
but I couldn’t help it. I don’t want to think of it; I shall get 
frightened again, and feel I can’t face it all. Besides, there’s 
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something else I want to say.” He began hurriedly turning over 
the papers on the table. “If I’m killed ¥ 

“Oh come,” I said, “there’s no question here of being killed. 
Duels are fought every day abroad, and no one is a bit the worse. 
To-morrow night you'll be laughing at your fears.” 

“JT think I shall be killed,” he saidsimply. “TI begana letter to 
my mother,” he went on quietly enough, “I don’t know how to 
finish it. I think I'll sign it, and get you to give it to her. I’m 
glad you're here. I thought there would be no one for me to 
speak to again.” 

He took a sheet of paper with a half-filled page and wrote; 
then folding and directing it, put it in his little writing-case. 
“You will find it there,” he said. “And this portmanteau,” he 
continued, “ can go as it is. There are some things in it for my 
little sister Maggie; I’ve got them at different places I’ve been 
to; please see that she has them. And there are some books for 
my eldest brother; he likes old books.” 

“ You have brothers?” I enquired. 

“Two; they’re both older than Iam. My father is dead. He 
died in Germany; we were living there at the time. That is 
how I come to know German. I wish I didn’t.” 

He sat silent, his head resting on one hand, the fingers of the 
other idly tracing figures on the table; now and then he gave a 
shivering sigh. At last he looked up and spoke. 

“Do you—do you——” he began in an uncertain voice. He 
went on more collectedly. “Do you believe, you know, in 
a future life, and all that? Some fellows don’t. They do at 
home.” 

“Your mother does?” I said. “Trust to her.” 

“Yes, she believes,” he said, with a sigh. He fumbled in his 
pocket, and brought out a small New Testament. “She gave me 
this at school,” he said, “and told me to bring it abroad with me. 
That is her mark in it.” 

He opened it and turned over the leaves; but in a moment 
laid it down and passed his hand over his eyes. 

“T can’t see,” he said, “ the words are all dazzled. Read me 
something, won’t you. There, where her mark is.” 

He pushed the book to me across the table. I took it up. A 
blue ribbon divided the leaves; the book opened of itself. I 
read as directed, where a verse marked in pencil first caught 
my eye. 

“«Qet not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid ; ye 
have heard how I have said unto you, I go away——’” 

A mist passed before my own eyes ; I closed the book. “ My dear 
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lad,” I said, “I’m neither clerk nor parson; more’s the pity, if it 
would be any help to you. But if you follow my advice, you 
will take the comfort of your text and sleep upon it for the next 
few hours. You'll be all the better man to-morrow morning for a 
night’s rest.” 

He did not immediately answer. He had taken up the book and 
was letting his eyes stray over the pages. I spoke again. 

“Could you sleep, do you think, if I left you?” I said. 

“T don’t know—I'll try,” he said rather vaguely. He closed 
the book and rose; I rose also, and stood irresolute. I hardly 
liked to leave him alone, yet his chance of rest, I thought, might 
be greater so than if I remained. He understood my doubt 
apparently. 

“Tm all right now,” he said, “I dare say I shall sleep as you say. 
Thank you for coming in; I don’t know what I should have done 
without you.” 

He smiled faintly and held out his hand; there were tears in 
his eyes ; his hand was cold as ice. I asked him a few questions, 
brief as I could make them, about the morning’s arrangements. 
The meeting was to take place, I found, at a spot I knew, in a wood 
just without the town walls, where the ruins ofan old abbey stood 
on a grassy lawn. “I shall see you in the morning,” I said, and 
with the promise wrung his hand, and left him. 

I went back to my own room, and dressed as I was, threw 
myself on the bed. Not for a moment did I intend that this 
iniquitous duel should goon. At earliest dawn I proposed to rouse 
the landlord, to stir up the city-guard, if needful; nay, to call 
out the town garrison itself, rather than permit an act of 
criminal and unnecessary folly. All this, I say, I intended. 
For a while I lay wakeful and attentive ; I heard a chair pushed 
back in the adjoining room, and footsteps moving uncertainly to 
and fro; then deep silence. The young fellow, 1 concluded, had 
followed my advice, and betaken himself to bed for an hour or two. 
The town clocks struck three ; and with the determination to rouse 
myself at half-past four, I passed into a profound sleep. Alas, I 
was young, I was tired out. At half-past-five I fell into uneasy 
dreams. I dreamt that I had risen, that I had dressed in haste, 
that I had made my way to the poor lad in the adjoining room. 
He was seated in his shirt-sleeves on the edge of the bed. “Surely 
it is not time to go yet,” he said, and began to cry like a girl. 
I dreamed that I awoke, and turned to dream again. This time it 
was the boy who came in to me as I was dressing hastily. “It’s all 
over,” he cried joyously, “ not a soul was hurt. I start for home 
at once.” ‘Thank God,” I answered, and with the words I woke 
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with a start, woke in truth this time, sitting up on my bed 
bewildered for the moment. It was broad daylight. I looked at 
my watch ; it wanted but twenty minutes to six. I caught up my 
hat, and burst into the adjoining room. It was empty. On my 
headlong way down the stairs, I stumbled over my friend, the old 
waiter. Ina breath I told him what had happened, and rushed 
from the house. 

I rushed from the house, across the steep-arched bridge, through 
the town-gate and out into the wood beyond. Deep in the heart 
of the wood stood the ruin; I had not a moment to lose. The 
rain had ceased, but the clouds were still low and threatening ; I 
remember still—I hardly noted at the time—the damp grey 
morning air, thick with mist, the drenched weeds and grass, the 
trees weighed down with moisture, powerless to rally in the 
dense atmosphere. The road, a grassy, cart-rutted track, lay before 
me, winding among the trees. It lay plain before me to follow, 
but I thought it would never end; it seemed interminably long ; I 
thought that it never would end. I came upon the scene suddenly 
at last ; a cleared space, some walls and high-springing arches on 
slender columns, a grassy level in front, stretching from tree to tree 
on either hand. I had visited it but yesterday and found it 
empty of human life. To-day a scattered group of men occupied 
the foreground. I saw my poor lad; I saw him stand as he had 
been placed, and raise his pistol with a shaking hand. I uttered 
a cry; he turned his face for a second, a trembling smile on his 
white lips. “I am here, you see; it’s all right,” he seemed to 
say. The next moment there was a report. The pistol dropped 
from his hand; he turned and fell face downwards, dead. 

The smile was still on his lips. Poor boy, poor lad. 

E. F. P. 











Jn Memoriam J. S$. f. 
Rector oF FarrrorpD, Os. Easter Day, 1888. 


Down the dim aisle through Diirer’s window floats 
The laughing sunshine of the early spring 
In floods of colour: while the throstles sing 

As if their very souls were in their throats. 


Fair Colne laughs by, and yet the bells swing slow 
In mourning measure: every head is bent: 
Blinded with tears is every eye: our Lent 

Lingers through Easter: God, why is it so? 


Year after year, our Easter offerings lay, 
Lord, at Thine altar; music, flower and song, 
White lily wreaths, the organ’s thunder, strong 
To swell thy praise, O Christ, on Easter day. 


Year after year, the music of his voice 

Told the old story with a poet’s fire, 

Clothed the old truths with colour; led the choir; 
Taught us “to worship was but to rejoice.” 





As men who gaze into spring’s azure sky 
Where some sweet skylark sings, far out of sight, 
So stand we gazing—if perchance we might 
Hear, though far off, our brother’s last “ good-bye.” 


© sweet dumb lips, which once were gates of song, 
Sing to us still, the while our path is trod, 
Leading, through trouble, it may be, to God! 
Where thou art gone before, we pray to be erelong. 
Ciive Pururpps-Wot.ey. 
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Che Rogue. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


Avtuor oF *Tuirtby Hain’ Anp ‘A BACHELOR’s BLUNDER.’ 


CuHaprer XX. 


MAJOR PYCROFT’S BANKER. 


Wuen Lady Hester Burke, who was really a keen and practised 
observer of the human race, designated Tom Heywood as a rogue, 
she probably meant nothing more than that he appeared to her 
to be unscrupulous. Now, although all rogues are doubtless 
unscrupulous, it would never do to say that all unscrupulous 
people are rogues, or what would become of the name and fame of 
some of the most distinguished statesmen who have served this 
and other countries? As for Mr. Thomas Heywood, it would have 
been a very strange thing, and indeed almost a miracle, if, in the 
race of life which he had been running for so many years against 
competitors of all sorts and kinds, he had been handicapped by 
many scruples. Neither his natural disposition, nor the know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the world in which we live, nor 
the treatment that he had met with at the hands of the world, 
had been such as to bring upon him the burden alluded to; and 
he may have thought—although, perhaps, he would not have said 
it in so many words—that if a sister be foolish enough to hand over 
5000/. to her brother, in order that he may speculate therewith, 
the brother who should refuse to take advantage of her folly would 
only prove himself more foolish than she. 

At all events, he did not feel called upon to assume a contrite 
tone when he informed Gertrude that he, in common with the 
other shareholders in the Patent Double-Action Ventilator 
Company, had lost his money by the failure of that enterprise. 
He said that it was bad luck, and she agreed with him; she 
agreed with him also when he added that it couldn’t be helped, 
and there was no use in crying about it. But what she could not 
by any means be brought to agree to was the resolution which he 
expressed to accept no further aid at her hands. 

“My dear girl,” said he, quite cheerfully, “I’m an incarnate 
and incurable failure, and the best thing you can do is to leave me 
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to my fate. With some people, you know, everything they touch 
seems to turn to gold; with me it is just the other way. I have 
| only to take a five-pound note in my hand and it instantly 
4 vanishes, leaving not a trace behind. You can’t do much for a 
beggar of that kind, except get him into an almshouse, and I 
believe there are not many almshouses for the relief of the able- 
bodied.” 

Gertrude considered for a moment. “I suppose,” said she, 
“that Oswald is not unlikely to marry, and, if he does, I shall 
have to find another home. I think I ought to keep enough— 
seven or eight thousand pounds would be ample—to put me out 
of the reach of want. Beyond that, everything that I have is 
yours, Tom.” 

But Tom declared that, though not proud, he was not a thief. 
“Tf ever I should find myself reduced to dire extremity,” he 
began, “T’'ll apply to you 4 

“Yes; to me, not to Oswald,” she interrupted eagerly. 
“Promise me that, Tom.” 

“There are many worse fellows than Oswald,” observed Tom, 
generously. ‘Not just the man of all others whom one would 
choose to be beholden to; but by no means the man to refuse a 
lift to a friend in distress, I should say.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t refuse; that’s exactly it. He would 
give you anything you liked to ask him for, and only think that 
he owed it you, because, if he had never been born, you would 
have been owner of Bletchingham instead of him. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

Tom certainly did not understand; and perhaps it would have 
been hardly possible that he should understand her meaning. 

! Greatly as Gertrude loved her brother, and greatly as she admired 
: him, she knew that he was prone to accept lightly any gift of 
which the donor might be pleased to make light. This is a defect 
upon which most women look with very lenient eyes. They 
assume—rightly in some cases, mistakenly in others—that such 
readiness to be helped goes with a corresponding readiness to 
help, and that the man who does not hesitate to profit by the 
openhandedness of his neighbour would gladly open his own 
4 hands if there were anything in them. Gertrude would have 
been furious with anybody who should have dared to describe her 
brother as unscrupulous; yet that—making allowance for the 
deviation of words from their original simple meaning—was just 
what she herself thought him. 
Tom glanced at her and twirled his moustache and laughed 
and perhaps thought of the four thousand pounds which he had 
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been prevailed upon to assist in transferring from Oswald's 
pocket to Major Pycroft’s. “Don’t look so solemn,” said he; 
“T’m not reduced to penury yet, and if ever I am, yours shall be 
the privilege of relieving me. Will that do?” 

He left her and went off to the stables, where he ordered one of 
Oswald’s horses to be saddled; and presently he was trotting 
along the byways towards Croxted in the best of good spirits. 
The collapse of the Ventilating Company had depressed him for an 
hour or two, because he had not at all expected it (not having 
been in the secrets of its management) ; but it was not a thing 
to fret over for long. He had passed through far worse mis- 
fortunes than that; yet here he was, at middle age, feeling as 
young and well as ever, riding a good horse through a lovely 
country, bound on an errand of mercy and generosity, and with 
just as much doubt as to his own prospects as is required to lend 
a pleasurable excitement to existence. “ After'all,” reflected this 
confirmed optimist, “‘ there are compensations in every lot, and it 
might be a trifle dull to have nothing to look forward to but 
living upon a fixed and ample income to the end of one’s days. 
I shouldn’t mind having Oswald’s money; but I’m hanged if I 
should care to be Oswald !” 

It is well for every man—some even go so far as to aver that it 
is every man’s duty—to be contented ; and if this were the place 
to enumerate all the reasons that Tom had for dissatisfaction, few 
readers, it may be assumed, would refuse some tribute of applause 
to his remarkable cheerfulness. 

He had traversed the Croxted domain, and was riding slowly 
up to the house, when he overtook the object of his benevolent 
visit, who carried a spud in his hand, and was making use of it 
with the placid enjoyment which all old gentlemen appear to 
derive from the wielding of that peaceful weapon. Major Pycroft, 
whene’er he took his walks abroad, wore a tall black hat; latterly, 
as a concession to modern fashion, he had adopted a drab shooting- 
coat for morning wear, but to the stick-up collars and voluminous 
cravat of his youth he still clung. All his life he had been ac- 
customed to wear breeches and gaiters during the early part of 
the day; so that, as regarded his lower man, he was quite modern 
and fashionable, without knowing it. Thus equipped, he presented 
such a ludicrous resemblance to the country squire of the old- 
fashioned plays—the squire whose mission it was to personify 
guileless virtue and to be betrayed by the transparent machina- 
tions of the wicked—that Tom experienced a fugitive sensation of 
compunction, as though he himself were a stage villain. To make 
aman a present of four thousand pounds cannot, however, be con- 
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sidered a very desperate piece of villainy, and if some deception 
was about to be practised upon Major Pycroft, that was only for 
his own good and everybody else’s. So Tom, with a conscience 
at ease, bent down from his saddle and held out his hand, saying, 
“ How do you do, Major?” 

“ God bless my soul!” cried the old gentleman, who was a little 
deaf and had not heard the approach of the horse over the grass, 
* Delighted to see you, my dear fellow! I thought you were in 
London. You've come over to lunch, I hope?” 

“ Well—thank you,” said Tom, glancing at his watch, “I shall 
be very glad to pay my respects to Mrs. Pycroft presently. But 
what brought me here was that I wanted to have a little talk 
with you about business. Have you a quarter of an hour to 
spare?” 

“To be sure—to be sure!” answered the Major, with an ap- 
prehensive look, which was not lost upon his companion. “Come 
round to the stables and put up your horse. We shall have plenty 
of time to take a turn in the garden before the bell rings.” 

There was in Tom’s character a certain mischievous vein of 
that kind which among schoolboys frequently takes the form of 
cruelty. Little boys who tear the wings off flies and put the feet 
ef cats into walnut-shells are actuated, one may surmise, rather 
by curiosity than by actual delight in the spectacle of suffering ; 
and in the same way Tom was not averse to inflicting a little 
mental torture upon others, just to see how they would take it. 
Besides, he was really anxious to find out whether Major Pycroft 
{whose good offices might possibly be of service to him at some 
future time) was as chivalrous an old personage as he looked, or 
not. For these reasons he kept his victim upon tenterhooks for 
nearly a quarter of an hour; and the result of the experiment 
was satisfactory, inasmuch as the victim behaved uncommonly 
sell. 

Of course poor Major Pycroft could guess without difficulty 
what was coming. There was only one matter of business about 
which Tom Heywood could possibly want to speak to him, and it 
might be taken for granted that any communication bearing 
reference to that matter would not be of an agreeable kind. It 
was not at all likely, for instance, that his visitor would have 
ridden over from Bletchingham in order to announce that the 
Patent Ventilator Company was about to pay a dividend of fifty 
per cent. Nevertheless, he would not ask questions; nor, under 
the circumstances, could he permit himself to lament, as he 
would otherwise have done, over the dismal future which seems to 
await those whose income is derived from land. Anything that 
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might render an unpleasant duty more unpleasant to his guest 
must be avoided. 

So he conducted Tom to the kitchen-garden—a delightful, 
sunny garden of the old-fashioned kind, surrounded by high walls 
and furnished with an abundance of flowers as well as fruit; and 
Tom exmained the espaliers and listened to an account of the 
damage done by the late frosts, and amused himself for a time by 
making his preoccupied host talk nonsense. At length, however, 
he came to the point with some suddenness. 

“ Ah, well,” said he, “it must be a bore to lose all your peaches 
and plums; but it isn’t quite so bad as losing your daily bread, 
and that is the sort of experience that I am always more or less 
on the brink of. For the moment my occupation is gone. The 
public won’t take to our ventilators, Major, l’m sorry to tell you, 
and we’ve had to put up the shutters.” 

The Major gave a little gasp. However much one may be 
prepared for bad news, it is always something of a shock when it 
comes. But he only muttered, “ Dear, dear!” 

“Yes; it’s unfortunate. Undeserved too, I may say. But we 
have only met with the usual fate of pioneers. Before very long 
somebody will appropriate our invention, alter it in a few trifling 
particulars, take out a patent, and make his eternal fortune. It’s 
always the way.” 

“Ts it?” said the Major, rather dolefully. 

“Yes,I think so. We shall benefit the world; but we shall 
not benefit ourselves, which is always rather a disheartening 
thought. My only consolation is that you, at least, won’t suffer 
by our failure. I have a little confession to make to you, Major. 
I couldn’t help feeling that I was responsible for that money of 
yours, and that if you lost it, you would lose it through having 
followed my advice ; so, when I saw that the smash was pretty 
well inevitable, I took upon myself to withdraw your four 
thousand pounds and say nothing about it.” 

The Major made an abrupt movement, as if to grasp this friend 
in need by the hand, but drew back with as much abruptness, 
and stroked his chin doubtfully. ‘ But—but, my dear 
Heywood,” said he, “I don’t quite understand. How could you 
withdraw the money without my authority ?” 

“QOh,it wasn’t the actual sum, of course; butit was an 
equivalent sum. You may say that I ought to have informed 
you; only, if I had done that, I should have been acting rather 
treacherously towards my principals, don’t you see? It wasn’t 
my business to call ‘ Fire!’” 

“True—true! Still if the money was withdrawn in your name, 
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and if the affairs of the company are now being wound up, will 
not—excuse my asking the question, but I am not very well- 
informed upon such points—will not—er—disagreeable things be 
said to you about it?” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” answered Tom, “ that will be all right. Do you 
suppose that a man of business like myself didn’t foresee such a 
contingency, and guard against it?” 

“The money, however, must have been your money.” 

“ Not at all, I assure you. I couldn’t have got my own money out, 
or I should have done so; but I found it possible to save yours 
by means which it would take rather a long time to explain, and 
which perhaps you wouldn’t understand if I did.” 

Happily, the Major was not disposed to show an impertinent 
curiosity. ‘ Well, well!” he sighed, “I don’t know what to say, 
I’m sure, or how to express my thanks to you for your thoughtful- 
ness. Ifyou are certain that I may honestly accept—but you 
would never ask me to do a dishonest thing, I know. Between 
ourselves, my dear Tom, I don’t mind confessing that to lose four 
thousand pounds just now would have been confoundedly 
unpleasant to me. How country gentlemen are to live if things 
go on like this I don’t know!” 

Feeling free now to expatiate upon the topic which was seldom 
absent from his thoughts, he began to give utterance to political 
sentiments so retrograde that they shall not be recorded against 
him here, meeting with no contradiction from Tom, who, indeed, 
did not hear much of his harangue. Tom, albeit pleased with 
himself for his very hansome conduct, was feeling a little bit sad. 
To part with four thousand pounds for a mere idea is enough to 
make anybody feel sad. Besides, in this instance there was no 
certainty that the money—a nice round sum of money, with 
which so much might be done—would be even judiciously 
employed. What would Major Pycroft do with it when he got it? 
Invest it in the public funds, most likely, or in something equally 
unremunerative and wasteful. During luncheon, at which meal 
Algy did not appear, it was all that Tom could do to entertain 
Mrs. Pycroft, so oppressed was he by a sense of misplaced 
benevolence ; but we are all too prone to judge our neighbours 
harshly, and if he could only have read the thoughts that were 
passing through his host’s mind at the same time, he would have 
been the first to admit that he had done the poor old gentleman 
an injustice. 

For to Major Pycroft too, when he came to consider of it, it 
seemed a melancholy thing that the four thousand pounds in 
respect of which he had counted upon receiving a noble rate of 
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interest should sink into insignificance in the commonplace refuge 
of government security. What, after all, is four thousand pounds ? 
An amount, certainly, which one would rather not lose; but an 
amount, on the other hand, which it is very little use to gain or 
save if it is only to represent an income of one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and forty pounds. At twenty per cent., 
four thousand pounds would bring in no less than eight hundred 
pounds a year. Is not so great a difference worth a trifle of 
risk ? 

Such calculations are among the most perilous that can enter 
into a man’s mind; and they are, of course, doubly so when the 
mind in question happens to be a somewhat weak one. The out- 
come of them in this case was that when Major Pycroft accom- 
panied his visitor to the stable-yard, after giving him a sufficiency 
of brown sherry and swallowing just a glass and a half more of 
that generous liquor than he usually allowed himself, he said, in a 
casual, careless way: “I suppose, Heywood, you won't let 
yourself be discouraged by this misfortune. I mean, you'll go in 
for something else—try your luck again. What?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. “I must,” he replied. “I 
couldn’t afford to live upon my income if I would; and, to be 
quite honest, I wouldn’t if I could. I’m accustomed, you see, to 
large profits and occasional losses. Besides, my friend Fisher, 
who let me in for this ventilating business, thinks himself bound 
to put me on a good thing to make up for it; and ine’s a man who 
can pretty nearly always do that, if he likes.” 

“Ah!” said the Major, thinking how pleasant it must be to be 
a friend of Mr. Fisher’s. 

Is it necessary to report in full a conversation which could have 
but one issue? In the course of the next ten minutes it was 
agreed that Tom should retain possession for the present of the 
Major’s four thousand pounds; that he should place the money 
as might seem best to him and to the knowing Fisher, and that, 
in the very improbable event of its being all lost, no blame what- 
ever should attach to the vicarious speculator, 

Major Pycroft was loud and profuse in his thanks. “ And look 
here, Tom,” he added in conclusion, “I should like you to keep 
this to yourself, if you don’t mind. If my wife were to get wind 
of it, there would be a fine row. Women, you know, like a little 
gamble on their own account; but they can’t stand their husbands’ 
gambling.” 

So Mr. Heywood willingly promised to keep his own counsel, 
and rode away feeling that he had done a pretty good day’s work. 
Let no one suppose that he was contemplating anything so 
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heinous as the embezzlement of the sum confided to him. He 
was merely about to act as Major Pycroft’s banker; and we all 
know what the legitimate privileges of bankers are. 


Cuaptrer XXI. 


MR. FISHER. 


As Tom drew near Bletchingham he descried another horseman 
approaching him, in whom he at once recognised Algy Pycroft. 
neither of these men was easily prejudiced or given to those 
instinctive antipathies which are common with the gentler sex ; 
yet from the very first they had thoroughly disliked one another, 
and what made a show of amity between them difficult, was that 
each was quite conscious of the other’s dislike. Therefore it is 
probable enough that they would have avoided an encounter, had 
that been within their power; but in a narrow lane, with high 
banks on either side of it, encounters are not to be avoided, save 
by the inadmissible manceuvre of turning tail; so presently Tom 
called out, “Hullo, Pycroft! how are you? I’ve just been 
lunching over at your place.” 

“How do you do?” returned Algy, deliberately. And then 
after a long pause, during which he gazed vacantly over the 
other’s head, “ I’ve just been lunching at your place.” 

Tom said politely, “Sorry to have missed you ;” and obtaining 
no response, added, after a moment or two, “See you again, I 
dare say.” 

“Eh ?—oh, yes, I suppose so,” answered Algy, abstractedly. 
“Good-bye.” And so the interview terminated. 

Now, it is possible that Algy may have wondered why Tom had 
hurried over to Croxted so soon after his arrival; but the 
attraction which had drawn Algy to Bletchingham was no 
mystery at all to Tom, who rode on with a smile upon his lips. If 
there was a person in the world whom Tom regarded with any- 
thing approaching the deep affection which he felt for himself, 
that person was Gertrude. She had been a good sister to him; 
she believed in him—which was more than the generality of 
people seemed able to accomplish—and if her happiness could be 
brought about without serious detriment to his own, he would 
derive sincere pleasure from the contemplation of it. A heartless 
egotist might wish that a sister so well-to-do and so liberal in her 
estimate of sisterly duties should remain unmarried; but Tom 
was less exacting than that. Gertrude had a right to marry, and 
even, within certain limits, to choose her husband for herself. 
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If, then, she wanted to marry Algy Pycroft, by all means let her 
do so. There is no accounting for tastes. It would be a respect- 
able and suitable match, though of course not a grand one, and 
Tom had really nothing to urge against it. 

These reflections, coupled with the remembrance of his great 
kindness to Major Pycroft, set Mr. Heywood upon the best of 
terms with himself, and when he reached home he was disposed, 
like little Jack Horner (and perhaps upon equally insuflicient 
grounds), to exclaim, “ What a good boy am I!” 

As he entered the house a servant gave him a telegram, which 
proved to be from his friend Fisher, and which announced that, 
“if agreeable,” his friend Fisher would arrive from London on 
the following afternoon. This he showed to Oswald, who said 
what was civil and hospitable, and then inquired, “Have you 
made it all right with Major Pycroft ?” 

“T have,” answered Tom. “I lied shamelessly, and he 
swallowed down my preposterous statements as if they had been 
gospel. The burden of this sin must lie at your door.” 

“T am willing to accept it, and I will give instructions for 
four thousand pounds to be paid in to your account as soon as 
possible.” 

“Thanks very much. About Fisher—I’m not quite sure that 
you'll like him ; he isn’t exactly your style. But he’s a clever 
fellow and an able fellow, and I want to keep in with him, if I 
can. So I should take it as a personal favour if you wouldn’t 
laugh at him. Because, you know, my dear Oswald, it doesn’t 
do to laugh at Americans. They always find you out; and 
sometimes even they find you out when you're not laughing 
at all.” 

“T have met with people on this side of the Atlantic who had 
the same singular faculty of penetration,” remarked Oswald. 
“ Anyhow, I shall not laugh at your friend.” 

Indeed, when Mr. Fisher arrived, there did not seem to be much to 
laugh at in him. He was a man of between forty and fifty, stout, 
short, wearing a blue frock-coat, a good deal of watch-chain, and 
a cat’s-eye, surrounded by brilliants, as a scarf-pin. His hair 
was grizzled, especially about the temples; a very heavy 
moustache concealed his mouth; only the squareness of his jaw 
and the alert restlessness of his eyes, which were grey in colour, 
gave character to a face which would otherwise have been 
commonplace enough. He made a little set speech, after his 
introduction to Oswald had been duly effected. 

“Tam glad to meet you, Mr. Kennedy, and I have to thank 
you for your kind hospitality. As you are doubtless aware, I 
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have been acquainted with your nephew, Mr. Heywood, for quite 
a considerable time; so that I hardly feel myself a stranger 
here.” 

Oswald, who had met a good many Americans in London and 
Paris, had no difficulty in classing this member of a nation in 
which class distinctions are theoretically unknown. Mr. Fisher 
did not belong to the first class, perhaps not to the second; but 
that was of small importance. What Oswald wanted to know was 
whether he was an honest man or not; and it was evident that a 
somewhat prolonged study of him would be necessary before a 
decisive answer could be returned to that question. 

For the rest, he was by no means bad company, and the usual 
influences of a good dinner were not thrown away upon him. 
During that repast he talked a good deal, addressing his conver- 
sation for the most part to Gertrude, and delivering himself of 
sundry criticisms upon English manners, customs, and politics, 
which were always quaint and sometimes epigrammatic. He 
seemed at first to give himself some unnecessary trouble in the 
construction of his sentences; but this tendency became modified 
before dessert, at which time—by way, perhaps, of showing that 
he possessed an open mind—he began to make merry over the 
little weaknesses of divers countrymen and countrywomen of his 
own, who, it appeared, were not satisfied with having been 
admitted into the innermost circles of English society, but must 
needs endeavour also to assimilate the English method of pro- 
nunciation. Then he favoured his audience with some amusing 
biographical details concerning certain matrons and maidens who, 
by his account, were more highly thought of in London than in 
their native land, and touched lightly upon a suspected scandal 
or two; but he wound up by asserting that, after all, in the 
matter of good looks the United States must be adjudged to have 
beaten the world. 

“T have seen some of your English beauties,” said he, “and I 
have examined the photographs of others; and I am bound, as an 
impartial man, to say that I have not yet set eyes on any who 
would be even noticed in a New York ball-room. Except one,” 
he added, as an after-thought, bowing to his hostess. 

This was complimentary, if a trifle too direct ; but it has been 
said—with how much or how little truth deponent knoweth not 
—that no compliment is ever in reality so direct as to be abso- 
lutely displeasing to a woman. 

Be that as it may, Gertrude was not at all displeased with Mr. 
Fisher, who, to begin with, was her brother’s friend, and who, in 
addition to that merit, enjoyed the distinction of being the first 
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foreigner of any sort or kind with whom she had ever been 
brought into contact. She did her best to amuse him; she 
played and sang to him after dinner, and they parted upon terms 
of mutual regard. 

Later in the evening Mr. Fisher, whom Oswald had consider- 
ately left his nephew to entertain, exhibited himself in another, 
and perhaps a slightly less pleasing character. As a man of 
business, Mr. Fisher appeared to be curt, somewhat peremptory, 
and averse to interrogation. He was extremely laconic in his 
remarks about the unsuccessful ventilating company, merely 
stating that matters, so far as this country was concerned, were 
in process of arrangement, and that the late secretary would 
incur no further loss or liability in connection therewith. As, 
however, this was all that Tom cared to know, he was not pressed 
to be more communicative It was more to the purpose to ascer- 
tain what compensation he proposed to make to a man who had 
lost a considerable sum of money through following his counsels ; 
and as to that he was encouraging, though not quite as explicit 
as could have been wished. 

“Tl see what I can do for you, Heywood,” he said. “I am 
not a gold-mine, and those accursed ventilators have taken more 
money out of my pocket than ever you had in yours. But I'll see 
what I can do. Do you want employment or tips?” 

“Well, both. Only, you know, Fisher, I can’t afford to go on 
laying out capital. I’ve only got a trifle left to live upon.” 

“Then tips wouldn’t be of much service to you?” 

“In a humble way, they would. Besides,” added Tom, bringing 
out this information with some reluctance, “I have had a few 
thousands placed in my hands for investment by a friend.” 

“ Confiding friend! If you will oblige me with his name and 
address, I shall be happy to do business with him. You'd rather 
not, perhaps? Well, in a short time I shall know better how I 
stand and how far it will be in my power to help you and your 
friend. Do you think your uncle’s hospitality to me would bear 
a little strain—say a week or ten days?” 

“My dear fellow, he hopes you'll stay as long as you like. He 
begged me to explain that to you.” 

“Is that so? Then I don’t know as I'll hurry away. I con- 
gratulate you on your uncle, Heywood ; and as for Miss Gertrude, 
why, she’s just the loveliest girl I’ve seen in Europe.” 

Can any man, however case-hardened, listen to comments upon 
his sister without feeling that the commentator is taking an 
unwarrantable liberty? Mr. Fisher, no doubt, employed the 
word “lovely” in its Transatlantic sense; but, even so, his obser- 
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vation was distasteful to Tom, who jumped up and, to effect a 
change of subject, proposed a game of pyramids. 

How to entertain a single male guest in a country house is a 
problem by which many people are sorely exercised. One way— 
perhaps the most common way in these days—is to leave him to 
entertain himself; but that does not meet the requirements of all 
cases, and Oswald felt sure that such a method would not be 
appreciated by Mr. Fisher, who was evidently a gregarious person. 
Therefore, on the following morning after breakfast he held a 
hurried consultation with Gertrude. 

“ What in the world are we to do with him? He is sure to 
have letters to write, and I dare say we can fill up the rest of the 
morning by exhibiting the live stock; but how about the 
afternoon? I suppose you wouldn’t like to take him out for a 
drive?” 

But Gertrude declared that she would like it very much “I 
want to find out,” she confessed, “ whether he is really likely to 
be of any use to poor Tom.” 

“ He certainly,” observed Oswald, “ has not rendered Tom any 
signal services so far.” 

“No; and that is why I am anxious to discover for myself what 
sort of a man he is. Tom is sometimes too sanguine, I am 
afraid.” 

Thus it was that, a few hours later, Mr. Fisher was privileged 
to seat himself behind the pair of ponies recently presented to 
Gertrude by her uncle. As he was by no means wanting in 
acuteness, it is probable enough that he guessed to what he was 
indebted for that privilege ; and, ifso, some credit for good nature 
must be allowed to him in that he spared his would-be interro- 
gator the trouble of approaching her point by circuitous paths. 

“Tam afraid, Miss Heywood,” he began, “that you entertain a 
poor opinion of me. Instead of having made your brother’s 
fortune, as I ought to have done, I have led him into wasting 
several months in the service of a company which has reached 
bankruptcy more quickly than any company that I ever was 
connected with before ; and, what is worse, I have persuaded him 
to take some of the company’s shares. It’s a heavy indictment, 
Miss Heywood, and I don’t see anything for the prisoner to do 
but to plead guilty and throw himself upon the mercy of the 
court.” 

“T think you might make out a better defence than that,” 
answered Gertrude, laughing. ‘“ Most people would say that 
Tom is old enough to take care of himself, and that fortunes 
can’t be made without some risk.” 
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“Just so; but the worst of these truisms is the difficulty of 
applying them to particular cases. It is true, for instance, that 
there is an element of risk in every speculation, and that your 
brother is of an age to take care of himself; but it is also true 
that there are some risks which are not worth running, and that 
your brother, if he lives to be a hundred, never will be able to 
take care of himself. Both these facts were well known to me; 
and therefore, as I said before, I prefer to throw myself upon the 
mercy of the court.” 

“The court acquits you, Mr. Fisher. I am quite sure that you 
did the best you could for Tom; and if he has lost money, I 
suppose you have lost more.” 

“Assuming those to be extenuating circumstances,” said Mr. 
Fisher, gravely, “I may claim the benefit of them. You are more 
generous than ladies usually are, Miss Heywood, and I am glad of 
it, because it would be a relief to me to have your opinion as to 
what is to be done next. Naturally, I am very desirous of 
assisting your brother by any means in my power; but the 
question is whether I ought to use those means or not. My own 
fortune, such as it is, has been made by speculation ; I know no 
way of increasing my possessions, or other people’s possessions, 
except speculation, and of course I cannot guarantee speculators 
against possible loss. Frankly, might it not be the truest kindness 
to your brother to leave him alone?” 

Gertrude took a long time to think over her reply. She had 
turned her ponies down one of the many lanes which surround 
Bletchingham, and was heading for the chalk hills, from the 
summit of which one of those wide views which are supposed to 
excite the wonder of strangers was obtainable. It was only 
when she reached a steep ascent that she let her reins fall upon 
her knees, and, facing round towards her companion, said: “I 
can’t answer, Mr. Fisher. What do I know about matters of 
business? You must be a much better judge than I of what 
risks a man with a very little money of his own is entitled to run. 
If the risks that you are thinking of are too great—why then, I 
suppose, it would be kinder to leave Tom alone than to let him 
incur them.” 

“Selfishly speaking,” observed Mr. Fisher, “it would be very 
convenient to me if I could take that view. To give yourself no 
further trouble about a man, and to feel that you are leaving him 
alone in his own interests is—a luxury. But it has to be taken 
into consideration that my good friend Tom Heywood is one of 
those people who won’t be left alone. If I don’t give him a 
chance to lose his money, somebody else will be more accommo- 
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dating ; and, as I was saying just now, there are degrees in risk. 
Risk it he most certainly will, so long as he has a shilling to call 
his own. That is, unless you have influence enough over him to 
change his nature. 

Gertrude did not quite like this speech, and liked it all the less 
because she knew that it was true. She was too loyal to her 
brother to discuss his defects with a stranger, even though (as 
might easily be shown) those defects should possess many of the 
elements of virtues. At the same time, she was unwilling to snub 
Mr. Fisher, whose candour, after all, could only ascribed to kind- 
liness. 

“Tom is much older and much wiser than I,” she said; “it 
stands to reason that he would not allow himself to be led by 
me.” 

“T don’t know about his being wiser, Miss Heywood; he is a 
good many years older; and none of us, young or old, are apt to 
allow ourselves to be led, if we know that somebody is trying to 
lead us. It looks to me as if I should have to be your brother's 
leader ; but before i decide to accept that post I want two things. 
First, I want your sanction. 

“ Yes,” said Gertrude, in a tone which might be taken as either 
interrogative or affirmative. 

“And next I want your co-operation. Now, there’s just one 
way in which you can co-operate with me, Miss Heywood, and 
that is by steadily refusing to supply your brother with capital. 

With what he has of his own, I'll do my best to push him along; 
if you give him more, he will slip through my fingers, and the 
money will slip through his. You may say that this is no sort of 
way for a man to talk who has done your brother nothing but 
harm up to now. You have a right to say so, and I have no right 
to be offended with you for saying so. But I will ask you to say 
nothing at all just now. Think it over; and if you find you can 
trust me, well and good. If you can’t, why, then it will be for 
me to think things over and make up my mind whether I can 
serve your brother best by taking him in hand or leaving him to 
himself.” 

While the above talk had been going on, the pony-carriage had 
been drawn up to the brow of the not very lofty range of hills 
which dominates Bletchingham and the surrounding district. 
Gertrude now turned off the chalky road on to the turf and 
pulled up, while Mr. Fisher, surveying the prospect, exclaimed : 
“ Well, Miss Heywood, this is about the most charming landscape 
I ever beheld!” 

The landscape was undoubtedly a charming one, though Mr. 
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Fisher, who had travelled a good deal, might possibly have seen 
its superior. In these days most of us have travelled a good deal, 
and some of us, without comparing things which cannot be 
compared, have come to the conclusion that English scenery is 
more satisfying to the eye than any other. The soft English 
atmosphere is, at all events, peculiar to England, as are English 
park lands and English timber. There is nothing quite like 
these elsewhere in the world. Moreover, on that especial spring 
morning Surrey was looking its best. The villages, far and near, 
clustered round their grey church towers; the substantial farm- 
houses ; the more ambitious mansions, of which Bletchingham 
was one, with their ancient oaks, and elms and limes about them ; 
the rich pastures, the fields green with the young wheat—all 
these conveyed an impression of peaceful and serene prosperity 
which might, perhaps, have been found illusory if looked into 
more closely, but which, viewed from those breezy heights, was 
well adapted to provoke the unthinking admiration and envy of a 
landless spectator. 

Gertrude, who was proud of her own county, appreciated the 
compliment paid to it; but she did not study the prospect as long 
or as intently as Mr. Fisher, because for the moment she found it 
more interesting to observe the countenance of the observer. It 
was a good sort of face, she thought—not very refined, but 
intelligent, resolute, and surely also honest. 

“T don’t want any more time for reflection, thank you, Mr. 
Fisher,” she said, quietly, after a minute or two. “I fully believe 
that you are to be trusted.” 

Whereupon, somewhat to her surprise, Mr. Fisher suddenly 
wheeled round and extended a large hand. “It’s a bargain, 
then,” he returned, as he laid her slim fingers in his palm. 

What was the bargain? She asked herself that subsequently, 
and supposed he meant that Tom was to receive no further sums 
of money from her, which was rather more than she had intended 
to imply. However, she had made no promise to that effect ; and, 
indeed, she did not propose to give her brother money, unless, of 
course, he should be in really urgent need of it, and should tell 
her so. 

“T like Mr. Fisher,” she announced to Oswald later in the day, 
“and I think Tom is fortunate in having such a friend.” 

“Yes; he is—plausible. I dare say we shall find out what he 
is worth, if we live long enough,” answered Oswald, who was 
himself disposed to think favourably of the American, but did 
not choose to say so just yet. 

At that same moment Mr. Fisher, with his hands behind his 
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tack and a cigar in his mouth, was pacing down one of the 
shrubberies; and the thoughts which were passing through Mr. 
Fisher’s mind ran something on this wise: “I shall certainly try 
it. Seems to me that I’m as likely to succeed as not. There’s 
no sort of doubt about the money; she has absolute control over 
her fortune. The will was explicit as to that ; and I don’t suppose 
Master Tom has reduced the amount by more than four or five 
thousand pounds yet. It’s a singular thing, but it’s a fact, that 
the notion of carrying this business through makes me feel kind 
of mean. I don’t see why it should; it’s no crime. If I win, I 
shall win by fair play, or pretty nearly so. You can’t call it unfair 
to give a turn of the screw to Tom Heywood—who deserves it. 
Besides, it ain’t certain that I shall have to put on the screw; and 
again, it ain’t certain that I shall win if I do. No; it’s a fair 
struggle, and supposing it ends as I hope it will, I shall be better 
off and nobody will be worse. On the contrary, she will be better 
off, because he won’t be able to rob her any more; and so, most 
likely, will he be, for that matter. Not that I am bound to 
consider him very much, any way.” 

Yet, for some reason or other, Mr. Fisher cannot have been as 
decided about his designs as a man with so massive a jaw ought 
to have been; for he repeated these sentences, or others like them, 
many times to himself before he returned to the house to dress 
for dinner. 


CuapTter XXII. 
MR. FISHER PUTS ON THE SCREW. 


No play, no poem, no novel that has ever been written since 
the world began would be half as engrossing or half as amusing 
as the study of human nature would be, if only the secrets of the 
human heart could be laid bare to the student. Could one but 
possess in reality that power of thought-reading which has been 
claimed by impostors in all ages, the tragi-comedy of life would 
become a spectacle of which no man could ever weary, and it may 
be surmised that the comic element in it would preponderate 
largely over the tragic. To stand aside and look on at that 
ludicrous game of blindman’s buff, in which all the players are 
blindfolded ; to watch their absurd blunderings and stumblings ; 
to hear their confident assertions that they had caught A, and to 
observe their bewilderment as it slowly dawned upon them that 
they were grasping B; to see some rushing headlong against a 
blank wall, others sprawling ignominiously upon the ground, and 
others feebly beating the air, afraid to stir backwards or forwards, 
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although no danger was near them—this surely would be an 
entertainment more to the taste of the laughing than of the 
weeping philosopher. But no one will ever enjoy this refined and 
benevolent diversion. We are all of us in the same plight, all in 
the dark, all blind; nor will our eyes be opened until we have 
closed them for the last time on earth and are out of the game for 
ever. The present writer, who knows all about the personages of 
whom he is treating, and the present reader, who knows something 
about them, may, however, permit themselves a quiet chuckle over 
the fatuity of those two clever people, Oswald Kennedy and Mr. 
Fisher, who analysed one another carefully for a couple of days, 
and each of whom, at the end of that time, felt pretty confident 
that he had taken the other’s measure. 

“A sharp fellow and not an over-particular one,” was Oswald’s 
diagnosis. “ Perhaps rather a decent specimen of his species, 
which is hardly a high species. The kind of man who finds his 
pleasure in the pursuit of gain and is miserable when he is 
employed in any other way. Not at all the kind of man to stay 
in an English country house, contemplating the beauties of nature, 
without a special object. The object is tolerably obvious. Tom 
is to be given a fresh start, with the aid of somebody’s capital— 
not Mr. Fisher’s capital—and the sensitive conscience of Mr. 
Fisher is to be set at rest by that act of reparation. Well,I have 
no objection. Only I shall be glad when he comes to the point, 
because if I am to provide the funds, I must be satisfied that they 
will be used exclusively for Tom’s benefit, not for that of his 
friend.” 

The above estimate, though wide of the mark, was excusably so ; 
for Mr. Fisher’s object in staying at Bletchingham was so odd a 
one that Oswald could hardly be expected to divine it. Fisher, 
for his part, formed a judgment upon his host which was erroneous 
and far too contemptuous. According to Fisher, there are but two 
categories of men in the world, workers and loafers ; and for those 
whom he called loafers his disdain was unbounded. “ That young 
gentleman won’t give me much trouble,” thought he; “he is too 
lazy and too conceited to be formidable. A few sarcasms, carefully 
worked up overnight and fired off at regular intervals, represent 
about the total of his fighting strength, I should say.” 

Meanwhile, the mutual relations of Mr. Fisher and his enter- 
tainers continued to be in all respects harmonious. Mr. Fisher, 
fortunately for him and for them, was not difficult to entertain. 
During the long afternoons, he seemed quite satisfied to wander 
about the grounds and the home farm, with his hands in his 
pockets, putting pertinent questions to everybody whom he met, 
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as the manner of his nation is. In the course of three days he 
had probably acquired more information as to the working of an 
English estate than one of our own countrymen, under similar 
conditions, would have absorbed in three weeks. As for the 
mornings, they were occupied with his correspondence, which 
was voluminous. 

It was on the fourth day of his stay that, after retiring from 
the breakfast-table, as usual, with his batch of letters in his hand, 
he presently emerged upon the terrace, where Tom was smoking 
a pipe in the sunshine, and said— 

“‘ Heywood, I have been making inquiries about some permanent 
employment for you; but I don’t see an opening as yet. Later 
in the year there might be a chance, especially if it suited you 
to return to America. Should you object to that?” 

“Td rather not,” answered Tom quickly. 

“Ah,” observed Fisher, with an almost imperceptible smile; 
“so I conjectured. But it isn’t a very easy matter for me to find 
permanent employment for anybody over here. Happily, you're 
not in pressing need; and before the fall I hope to be in a 
position to offer you something—an agency, perhaps.” He 
paused for a moment and then resumed: “I don’t know whether 
I ever mentioned the new mineral oil, Apollinite, to you.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“Well, sir, that oil is destined to furnish the light of the 
future. It’s going to supersede everything in the market; it’s 
going to be cheaper, safer, cleaner, and more brilliant than any 
oil that has been discovered up to now. There are difficulties to 
be overcome, difficulties of working and difficulties of transport ; 
but they’re of no account ; and when once the company is floated, 
I guess we shall want an agent in London.” 

Then Mr. Fisher produced a map and several letters from his 
pocket, and went into figures which seemed to give promise of 
great gain. Fisher, it is true, was apt to be hopeful about his 
undertakings ; but then he was also apt to be successful in them. 
Therefore Tom’s eyes glistened, being dazzled rather by the 
light of the future than by the prospect held out to him of acting 
as its agent. 

“ Any room for the humble investor?” he inquired eagerly. 

“Maybe there is; but you can’t afford to play with your 
capital, you know. You were telling me so the other day.” 

‘Yes; but I told you at the same time that a friend of 
mine r 

“ Ah—about that friend of yours, Heywood. Now I shouldn’t 
wonder if I was going to offend you; but I'll conclude to chance 
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that. If you can’t afford to speculate, there’s another thing you 
can’t afford to do; and that is to quarrel with me. So I'll just 
tell you straight out that if your friend is your sister, you must 
apply elsewhere. The company won’t have her money. 

Tom reddened a little. ‘As it happens, the money in question 
is not my sister’s,” he began. 

“Take your oath of that ?” 

“Certainly I will take my oath of it; although I don’t know 
what right you have to put me upon my oath, Fisher, or to ask 
such questions at all.” 

“Why, no right in the world,” answered Mr. Fisher, good- 
humouredly. ‘“ But I have reasons—reasons which I'll impart to 
you presently. You took that very well, Heywood; it was 
enough to put any man’s back up; but it had to be said. So 
long as your friend isn’t your sister, I don’t much care who he is, 
and I'll give you or him, or both of you, a chance to make a pile 
or lose it before long. Seems to me he can afford it any way. A 
man who mismanages his estate as he does must be either a rich 
man or born fool.” 

Tom was upon the point of saying that it was not on behalf of 
this uncle that he proposed to engage in speculation, but checked 
himself. After all, it was perhaps better to leave Mr. Fisher 
under a natural misapprehension as to that. 

A rather prolonged interval of silence followed. Tom was 
-sitting sideways upon the back of a garden-bench, against which 
Fisher was also leaning. Somewhat suddenly the latter stood 
‘upright, threw away a half-smoked cigar, and turned round so as 
to face his neighbour. There was a suggestion of combat in his 
face and attitude; though his first words sounded conciliatory. 
“T have something to say to you, Heywood, which I hope you 
won’t take amiss. We were speaking of your sister just now.” 

“Yes,” answered Tom shortly, “and we won’t speak of her 
again, Fisher, if you'll excuse me. It is very good of you to take 
such an interest in my sister; but I doubt, somehow, whether she 
would feel grateful to you for busying yourself with her affairs. 
In this country—and in yours too, I imagine—it isn’t considered 
good taste, as a rule, to talk to a man about his sister.” 

“That’s so; but I dare say you'll admit that under certain cir- 
cumstances the rule must be broken through.” 

Tom rather sullenly replied that he was not aware of the exis- 
tence of any such circumstances in the present case. 

“No; but you will be in a minute or two. You've got to listen 
to me, and you might as well listen quietly. What I am going 
to say is what I am fully entitled to say ; and indeed, if you come 
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to that, it’s a little punctilious of me to address myself to you 
instead of to her in the first instance. I shall not address myself 
to her for some time to come, because I don’t want that she 
should think me precipitate; but, short as my acquaintance with 
Miss Heywood has been, I have seen enough of her to feel a very 
sincere admiration for her, and I have determined to ask her to be 
my wife.” 

Tom bounded off the bench and stared at this self-possessed 
suitor in a sort of stupefaction. “You!” he ejaculated—“ you 
ask Gertrude to be your wife! You must be off your head. 
Why, man alive! you're old enough to be her father, not to speak 
of——Oh, it’s utterly preposterous!” 

“Tt may be,” returned Fisher phlegmatically ; “but I do not 
myself see why it is preposterous. I should have had to marry 
rather early in life to be Miss Heywood’s father: but admitting 
that Iam her senior by some twenty odd years or so, that does 
not make me an impossible husband for her, I suppose. You 
were about to urge some further obstacle, I think. If it referred 
to any imaginary difference of rank between us, I can only say 
that, as a citizen of the United States 2 

“ Really, Fisher,” interrupted Tom, “I can’t listen to this. It 
is altogether absurd and out of the question ; but I know you are 
not the man to be talked out of doing anything that you have set 
your mind upon, so I won’t argue with you. You had better go 
and make your offer and hear your refusal from her own lips. It 
will be disagreeable for Gertrude, but it will be soon over.” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Fisher quietly, but authoritatively, and 
Tom obeyed; for, although he was incensed and offended, he was 
not so blind to his own interests as to risk a rupture with his 
friend. 

“Your advice,” remarked that gentleman, “ would be excellent, 
if I wished to court rejection: but, such not being my wish, I 
must decline to follow it. I entertain no doubt whatsoever but 
that Miss Heywood would refuse me, if I were to offer marriage 
to her to-day or to-morrow, and I think it very likely that she 
will refuse me a month or two hence, unless in the meantime I 
have received support from a quarter which, so far as she is 
concerned, may be called influential. On that account is 

“So you think I shall back you up, do you?” broke in Tom, 
with an angry laugh. ‘Then, my good fellow, let me beg you to 
disabuse your mind of that idea once for all. In plain English, I 
couldn’t be bribed to do such a thing.” 

“On that account,” continued Mr. Fisher, disregarding the 
interruption, “I have thought it prudent to let you know of my 
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intentions ; for I feel confident, my dear Heywood, that you will 
back me up. Let us take a quiet, sensible survey of the situation 
and be frank with one another. I will set you the example by 
admitting that if Miss Heywood had no fortune, I should not now 
be a candidate for her favour. I have been a wealthy man and 
hope to be wealthy again; but at present I am in need of money. 
My motives are thus, to some extent, though not entirely, 
mercenary. The motives of any average English gentleman who 
might offer marriage to your sister, would probably be of the 
same mixed charactor; only it is not at all probable that he 
would say so. Should my proposal be accepted, I shall do my 
best to make my wife happy, and I believe that my chance of 
succeeding will be at least equal to that of a younger man. 
Need I point out to you that you have everything to gain by 
supporting me, and a good deal to lose by opposing me? I grant 
you that you will no longer be able to borrow money of your 
sister ; but you must be aware that, in the nature of things, that 
source of supply was liable to be closed against you at any 
moment. As a set-off, you will find in her husband a steady and 
serviceable friend—an Englishman would very soon show you the 
door—and your sister’s affection for you is such that you may be 
sure of her good word whenever you have any little favour to ask 
of me. Which, I dare say, will be pretty often.” 

Tom held up his hand, with a gesture of disgust. 

“For goodness’ sake stop talking like that!” he exclaimed. 
“JT won't attempt to make you understand how I feel about my 
sister ; it wouldn’t be the least use. But surely you can under- 
stand what I told you just now—that I can’t be bribed to do as 
you wish.” 

Mr. Fisher pondered for a short space. He did not look 
discomfited or affronted, only—as Tom, who was watching him, 
fancied—a little regretful. He drew a cigar from his pocket and 
lighted it, going through this performance with great deliberation, 
after which he said— 

“Heywood, do you recollect my writing to you from Paris 
about your uncle and his friendship, or love affair, or whatever it 
may have been, with one Madame de Révigny ?” 

Tom laughed, thankful to change the subject. 

“Oh, yes!” he answered; “I recollect. The lady has been 
over here since to see him, and I hear that she is in London now, 
having what you would call a high old time with all the smart 
people, who have takeniher up strongly. I should think she has 


dropped poor Oswald, and is flying at higher game. What about 
her?” 
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“Nothing about her. I merely wished to recall to your mind 
that you once asked me to make inquiries about Mr. Kennedy in 
Paris. Why did you do that? I suppose because you were 
aware that it is often useful to know of something to another 
man’s disadvantage. That is a fact, Heywood, and a melancholy 
one. Men who cannot be bribed may sometimes be scared, and, 
though a threat of exposure is a weapon which one is reluctant to 
use, it’s wonderfully effective. Just suppose, for example, that I 
was acquainted with a man occupying a respectable position in 
English society, and that I knew that that man had committed a 
felony some years ago, say, in one of the most important cities of 
the Western States. Don’t you know that I should have him at 
my mercy? Don’t you know that I could bring him down on his 
knees and dictate my own terms to him, if I pleased?” 

“You would have to prove the truth of what you were saying, 
and: that might be no easy matter,” returned Tom, whose cheeks 
had become pale, and whose voice sounded a little husky. 

“ Believe me, it would not be difficult. It is true that the man 
to whom I allude was never brought to trial; because the money 
of which he robbed his partners was paid up by ‘ 

“By a person who is now dead,” interrupted Tom hastily. 

“So I understand. But I should not, in any case, have relied 
upon the testimony of that person, who would doubtless have 
refused to give it. Both the partners, however, are living, and 
have the less motive for keeping silence, because the affair, after 
all, was no secret. Such affairs can seldom be hushed up, and 
this one wasn’t taken in hand soon enough, any way. You know 
what happened to that unlucky man; you know how his record 
always ended by overtaking him, wherever he went; and you 
know why he isn’t particularly anxious to return to America.” 

Judging by the expression of Tom’s eyes, it was just as well for 
Mr. Fisher that this dialogue was taking place in a highly 
civilised and thickly populated district. You cannot strangle a 
man in the garden of an English country house, unless you are 
willing to be hung for it, and Tom was not willing to be hung. 
He only remarked— 

“When you have ruined me—if you can ruin me—you will 
have done yourself a great deal of good, won’t you? My sister 
will be sure to show her gratitude by marrying such a kind 
friend.” 

“That is hardly the way to put it. The question is whether 
I can’t frighten you into giving me the support that I require ; 
and my firm belief is that I can frighten you. Because—although 
J. shall admire your courage if you refuse—I shall not hesitate for 
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one moment to carry out my threat. Come, Heywood; you know 
that when I say a thing I mean it. You had better climb down. 
I am not asking you to injure your sister; far from it. I am 
only asking you to prepare her mind for what is coming, and to 
make her understand gradually that by accepting me she will be 
doing you the greatest service in her power. Which is neither 
more nor less than the truth.” 

Tom made no reply ; he was beaten, and he could not but know 
it. To defy this man must bring inevitable ruin upon him, and 
the annihilation of many schemes which he had been busily 
concocting for some time past. Even if the sacrifice which his 
conscience seemed to demand of him had been within the range 
of his capacities, he might well have hesitated to make it; for 
would not his disgrace involve the disgrace of his sister through 
him ? 

“And suppose that, in spite of my recommendations, she 
declines the honour of becoming Mrs. Fisher ?” he asked harshly, 
at length. 

“Tf she declines—finally declines—and does so in spite of 
strong representations on your part, I may perhaps let both of 
you go free,” Fisher replied. “I can’t say for certain what 
course I should adopt. But let me warn you, Heywood, not to 
shirk your part, or flatter yourself that you can deceive me; 
because I shall very soon find out whether you are acting loyally 
or not.” 

After a second or two, Tom said curtly, “ Very well.” 

“ That’s understood, then. Sans rancune, as they say in 
France. I wish you had yielded a little sooner; I am sorry to 
have inflicted an unpleasant five minutes upon you; but it was 
unavoidable, and I trust that we shall never have occasion to 
recur to the subject.” 

Thereupon Tom, making no rejoinder, walked away, and Mr. 
Fisher finished his cigar with apparent satisfaction. 


CuapterR XXIII. 


ALGY GETS A WETTING. 


Tue English climate, against which too much has been said and 
written, is full of surprises ; and, owing to the very bad character 
which it has acquired, these are almost always of an agreeable 
kind. No one, for instance, expects ten consecutive days of still, 
warm weather in spring ; yet such a phenomenon does occur from 
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time to time, and it actually did occur during Mr, Fisher’s visit 
to Bletchingham. 

Now, when Heaven sends us windfalls so unusual, it is the 
natural inclination, not to say the duty, of every young person to 
take advantage thereof; and so, on the morning after that on 
which her destiny had been so cavalierly settled for her, Gertrude, 
looking out of the open window and seeing the park flooded with 
sunshine, decided that she would take a holiday. As a rule, she 
did not leave the house until after luncheon, her avocations as 
ruler of the establishment compelling her to hold conferences 
with the housekeeper, the laundrymaid, and other functionaries, 
who were never in a hurry, and whose irrelevant observations 
took up almost as much time as if they had been a Royal 
Commission; but to-day, for once in a way, she thought she 
would play truant. She put on her hat, stole through the 
garden, and so crossed the grass, until the house was out of sight, 
and the shimmering expanse of the lake, where Oswald had once 
met Miss Mowbray under very different atmospheric conditions, 
lay before her. On this lake there was a small island, overgrown 
with trees and shrubs, and tenanted by the swans, the ducks, and 
their respective families. Thither Gertrude, who during a long 
period of her life had been accustomed to solitary wanderings and 
musings, had been wont to betake herself on summer afternoons, 
and there she had often contentedly indulged in those vague 
visions of the future which after a certain age can no longer be 
entertained, because the limits of possibility have become so 
painfully evident. 

To this young girl, however, the future was still as uncertain as 
could be desired ; insomuch that, after she had taken the old boat 
out of the boathouse, had sculled across to the island and moored 
it to the trunk of a young beech in such a manner as that her 
head should be in the shade and her feet in the sun, she began to 
dream, without any regard to the book which lay open upon her 
lap. If her dreams took no very definite or tangible shape, they 
were of course none the worse, but rather the better, on that 
account. Dreams, whether of the sleeping or of the waking 
order, should always be shadowy if they are to be enjoyable; and 
Gertrude’s were the more so because, so far as she was aware, she 
had nothing particular to wish for, except her brother’s prosperity 
under the skilled leadership of Mr. Fisher, nor anything to dread, 
unless it might be his possible failure. 

But it was neither with hopes nor fears that her mind was 
concerned as she reclined in the boat, gazing up at the pale green 
foliage through which the sunbeams danced, and listening to the 
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singing of the birds and the whisper of the tiny waves upon the 
shore. The thoughts which flitted across her brain, like the 
cloudlets which traversed the blue sky overhead and vanished, 
the trivial reminiscences which brought a smile to her lips every 
now and then—these were not consciously connected with one 
another or with any special individual; and it was doubtless a 
mere coincidence that each and all of them were accompanied by 
a fleeting vision, not of Tom nor of Mr. Fisher, but of a fair- 
haired, fair-bearded man, with a tanned complexion and sleepy 
blue eyes. Moreover, even if it had occurred to her that she was 
thinking a good deal about Algy Pycroft, that would not have 
seemed to her in any way surprising. One naturally thinks about 
the people whom one is in the habit of seeing, and for some time 
past she had been in the habit of seeing Algy on three or four 
days out of the week, at least. 

Nevertheless, it made her start violently to hear her name 
called out in Algy’s voice. She struggled into a sitting posture ; 
and there, sure enough, on the opposite shore, was Mr. Pycroft, 
mounted on his chestnut horse and waving his hat. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he apologetically, “I thought it must 
be you, but I wasn’t sure. I’m afraid I woke you up.” 

“T was not asleep,” answered Gertrude, resenting such an 
imputation, as everybody does, whether it be false or true. 

Then he shouted out, “Isn’t it a lovely day ?” 

And she replied that it was indeed. After which there was a 
pause. 

“Are you—are you going to stay there?” Algy inquired 
presently. 

“Yes, for the present,” she replied, enjoying his discomfiture ; 
“T am perfectly comfortable.” 

“Oh! Might I join you?” 

“ Certainly, if you can,” answered Gertrude, laughing ; for how 
could he possibly do such a thing ? 

He showed her how it could be done with a promptitude which 
took her breath away. Before she had realised what his intention 
was, and long before she could utter any remonstrance, he had 
urged the chestnut into the lake and was calmly swimming him 
across the intervening space of water. Horse and rider scrambled 
up on to the island a few yards away from her and shook them- 
selves. The horse, probably, had rather enjoyed his bath; and 
as for the rider, he did not seem to object to it. But Gertrude 
was much displeased. 


“ How can you do such idiotic things?” she exclaimed. “ And 
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what will you say when you go home and they ask you what you 
have been about?” 

Algy, having secured his horse to a tree, advanced and seated 
himself on the ground beside the boat. 

“Nobody ever asks me questions now,” he replied placidly. 
“Sometimes I can’t answer because I’ve forgotten, and sometimes 
I won’t, because it’s such a nuisance to explain things. So they’ve 
given up bothering me.” 

“Well, you can’t sit here; that’s quite certain,” said Gertrude. 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because you will catch your death of cold. You must be 
soaked to the skin.” 

“Qh, dear, no; and if I were, it’s only what I’m accustomed to. 
I have gone all day in wet clothes, and slept in them too, for that 
matter, many a time before now. I should be ashamed of myself 
if I were to catch cold for such a trifle as that.” 

“Tt would be a great deal more to the purpose if you were 
ashamed of running such silly risks. And all for nothing too!” 

“That depends upon what you call nothing. I don’t call it 
nothing to get a chance of talking to you for a quarter of an hour 
in peace.” 

“But you won’t get that chance; because no earthly considera- 
tion would induce me to remain here for a quarter of an hour 
while you are in that drenched condition. Besides, if you wanted 
to talk to me, what prevented you from riding up to the house? 
Then you might have lunched with us, and I am sure we should 
all have been delighted if you had cared to stay the whole after- 
noon. As it is, you will have to go home.” 

“So I will presently ; but you know, Miss Heywood, it wouldn’t 
have been the least use for me to go to Bletchingham. That 
Yankee may be a very decent sort of person in his way, though I 
can’t say I admire him quite as much as you all seem to do; but 
he has one most abominable quality—there’s no getting rid of 
him.” 

“Tsn’t there?” asked Gertrude innocently. ‘I haven’t noticed 
that; but then I don’t remember that I have ever wanted to get 
rid of him.” 

“T have,” said Algy emphatically; “and he wouldn’t go. 
Well, I don’t suppose he’ll swim over here, anyhow.” 

Gertrude was by this time so accustomed to Algy’s abrupt fits 
of silence that she was in no way disconcerted when one of these 
supervened. She was tossing pebbles into the lake and thinking 
how pleasant it was to sit there in the sunshine, and that she 
really must not sit there any longer with a dripping fellow- 
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creature laying the seeds of rheumatic fever by her side, when he 
resumed : 

“ Miss Heywood, I’ve often wanted to ask you something. Do 
you think me a very queer sort of chap?” 

“T don’t think you are quite like other people,” answered 
Gertrude smiling ; “ but perhaps that is rather an advantage.” 

“ Well, if you consider it so—but I’m afraid you can’t really. 
I know I’m what is called eccentric; but I assure you I’m not a 
bit cracked. It’s partly absence of mind, inherited from my 
mother’s side of the family, and partly that, from being so much 
in uncivilised countries, I have got out of the habit of keeping 
regular hours, as civilised people do. I don’t think one ought to 
be called a lunatic on that account. After all, upon the face of it, 
it seems rather a proof of sanity than otherwise to eat when you 
are hungry and sleep when you are sleepy, and 4 

“And throw away your cigarettes when you have done with 
them.” 

“Oh, the cigarettes—yes; I admit that I was rather careless 
about them at first, because I couldn’t always remember that I 
was shut up within four walls; but I’ve got over that now; I 
haven’t done anything of the kind since the day when I almost 
set my mother’s cat in a blaze.” 

“What a cruel thing to do!” 

“It was purely accidental, and entirely the cat’s own fault. 
What was she doing in my bedroom? I had just finished smoking 
for the night, and I chucked away the end of my cigarette, and it 
pitched on the bed——” 

“ Which of course was the place that one would naturally choose 
to throw a lighted cigarette upon.” 

“Well, at all events she had no business to be there. But 
there she was, curled up close to the pillow, and she caught 
fire.” 

“She must have been a very inflammable cat.” 

“Perhaps she was, or perhaps she was only singed. Anyhow, 
she took a flying leap on to the floor and began buzzing about the 
room as if she was bewitched; so when I saw what was the 
matter, I thought the best thing to do was to empty the water- 
jug over her. There was an awful row about it, because you see 
the carpet suffered as well as the cat, and my mother shed tears : 
and altogether it was a bad job. After that, I made up my mind 
that nothing of the sort must occur again; and if you ask them 
at home, they'll tell you that I have very much improved in every 
way of late. However,” added Algy reflectively, “it wasn’t about 
the cat that I wanted to speak to you.” 
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Suddenly what he did want to speak about flashed across 
Gertrude. Despite this unromantic exordium, she knew for 
certain that he was about to propose to her, and she became 
frightened. It cannot be said that such an event had never 
before presented itself to her as being among the possibilities of 
the future. Inexperienced though she was, the light of nature 
had been sufficiently clear to illumine for her the not very obscure 
method of Algy’s courtship. But possibilities are very different 
things from facts, and women, whether experienced or the reverse, 
generally doubt a man’s seriousness until he has committed him- 
self to plain words. Moreover, the worst of it was that she could 
not feel in the least sure whether she wished to reply Yes or No 
to the impending question. 

Under these circumstances, the main thing evidently was to 
prevent the question from being put; and with this end in view, 
Gertrude rose hurriedly, intending to urge once more upon her 
companion the advisability of his going home straightway and 
changing his wet garments. An even better excuse for breaking 
off the interview was provided for her when she caught sight of 
motionless male figure stationed upon the opposite bank. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, with heartfelt relief, “ there is Tom! ” 

“ Don’t call him,” whispered Algy eagerly ; “ perhaps he hasn’t 
seen us.” 

But this was rather a forlorn hope; and Tom dispelled it at 
once by shouting out, in accents which sounded less good- 
humoured than usual, “‘ How on earth did you get over there ?” 

“In the boat, of course,” shouted Gertrude in reply. 

“ What—horse and all?” asked her brother incredulously. 

“Oh, bother!” muttered Algy under his breath. 

He scrambled up, loosed his horse, and whispering hurriedly to 
Gertrude, “‘I shall see you again soon, I hope; I don’t want to 
stay talking to him,” got into the saddle. 

The next minute he and his gallant chestnut plunged once 
more into the lake. This time, however, he headed in a different 
direction, which gave him a somewhat longer swim, but had the 
advantage of landing him at a point remote from that where Tom 
was standing. He turned, on reaching dry land, and raised his 
hat, then galloped away towards the lodge, scattering a shower of 
drops as he went, which glittered in the sunshine. 

As for Gertrude, she took some time to unmoor her boat, scull 
over to the boathouse, and join her brother, who waited for her. 
It was impossible to help feeling a little self-conscious and a little 
ridiculous ; added to which, she was very much afraid that Tom 
was displeased with her. All doubt upon that point was set at 
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rest by the tone in which he accosted her, which was altogether 
at variance with his habitual good nature. 

“Of all the fools I ever met in my life,” he exclaimed irritably, 
“ Pycroft is the prince and chief! I wonder you encourage him 
to make such an ass of himself.” 

“T really didn’t encourage him, Tom,” answered Gertrude 
deprecatingly. “I hadn’t the slightest idea of what he was 
going to do, or of course I should have stopped him. But I 
suppose in the countries where he has lived people don’t think as 
much as we do of swimming their horses across a short stretch of 
water.” 

“Tn those countries it is usual to begin by taking off all your 
clothes ; you wouldn’t have liked him to do that, I presume. A 
man who can’t distinguish between civilisation and barbarism is 
an ass; and a man who gets himself wet through for the sake of 
making some girl or other imagine that he is dying to approach 
her is a doubly distilled ass. He ought to know that he has only 
got to stand still and that the girl will come to him fast enough.” 

This speech was not only rude, not only brutal, but excessively 
injudicious. Gertrude would have put up with a great deal from 
her brother, and if he had only charged her with aiding and 
abetting an act of folly she would have submitted meekly to his 
censure; but he had contrived to hit upon an insinuation which 
no woman can endure with patience, and in so doing he had 
roused, what he did not think that she possessed, her spirit. 

“You have no right whatever to speak to me in that way, 
Tom,” said she, drawing up her slight figure. “I know you don’t 
like Mr. Pycroft, and if it pleases you to call him a fool, of course 
you can. I dare say he wouldn’t mind much, and certainly I 
don’t. But I cannot allow you to hint that—that I——” 

The protest which had been begun with so much dignity died 
away, it must be confessed, rather tremulously, owing to the 
speaker’s sudden loss of control ever her voice, but it had the 
desired effect of making Tom ashamed of himself. 

He began to apologise at once. 

“JT beg your pardon, Gertrude; I oughtn’t to have said that, 
and I’m sure you know that I didn’t really mean it. You would 
never disgrace yourself by running after any man, least of all 
such a man as that! Butit cs rather riling to have one’s sister 
chattered about unnecessarily, and you must see that this is just 
the sort of thing to set people chattering more than ever. It 
is certain to be known. That soaking simpleton will be stared 
at by a dozen pairs of eyes before he gets home, you may be 
sure,” 
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“T suppose, from that, you mean that people have been 
chattering already,” said Gertrude, not yet quite appeased. 

“Well, I’m afraid so. Iam not blaming you; but it is just as 
well that you should know. And now that you do know, I’m 
sure you won't give any future excuse for it. I don’t want to 
say anything disagreeable about Pycroft; he may be sincerely 
devoted to you, or he may think, as his father evidently does, that 
your money would be a welcome addition to the family income ; 
but either way, he should be made to understand that he can’t 
possibly have what he wants. Because, whether you think him a 
fool or not, you would hardly, I should imagine, care to accept 
him for a husband.” 

Gertrude was destined to astonish her brother that morning. 

“T don’t know why you should take that for granted, Tom,” 
she said, and then quailed inwardly at the sound of her own 
words. 

“What!” he exclaimed ; “is it possible that you have already 
accepted him ?” 

She little knew how glad Tom would have been to receive an 
affirmative reply. Would not that relieve him of all responsibility 
to Fisher? In the presence of an accomplished fact, he might 
honestly say that he was powerless. But her next words ex- 
tinguished this passing gleam of hope. 

“Mr. Pycroft has never proposed to me,” she said. 

“Then,” said Tom, speaking more sharply, perhaps, than he 
would have done but for his disappointment, “ when he does, or if 
he does, you must refuse him, Gertrude. It would not be in any 
way a suitable marriage for you, and I could not sanction it.” 

“You are too hasty and—and a little too peremptory, I think,” 
said Gertrude. “I can’t tell how I might answer an offer which 
may never be made to me; but you must remember that I should 
not be bound to ask anybody’s sanction—not even yours.” 

The truth was that Tom had unwittingly done her the service 
of enabling her to make up her mind. She knew quite well now 
what her answer to Algy would be when he should recur—as she 
was very sure that he would—to the avowal which he had been 
prevented from making that morning. 

“That,” observed Tom, “is as much as to say that you mean 
to accept the man. Of course you are free; of course I have no 
legal authority over you. But I should have thought you would 
recognise some natural right on my part to give or withhold my 
consent.” 

“So I do, Tom; but surely you might wait until—until the 
thing that you are afraid of has happened. And even then you 
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would hardly expect me to refuse Mr. Pycroft, or any one else 
whom—whom I liked, just because you didn’t like him. You 
would have to give me some better reason than that.” 

“Tt is not always possible to give reasons,” Tom began. Then, 
feeling perhaps the absurdity of the position which he was taking 
up, or perhaps with a sudden intuition, he changed his tone 
altogether. “See here, Gertrude,” said he; “if you marry 
Pycroft, you will ruin me. I can’t explain; it is of no use for 
you to ask me to explain; but I solemnly assure you that such 
is the fact. Marry Pycroft, and you will ruin me utterly and 
irretrievably. Certainly I don’t like the man—he seems to me to 
be almost a lunatic; but that is not my reason for objecting to 
him. The reason is what I have told you, and I can tell you no 
more. Now you must do as you like.” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke and, with some appearance of 
agitation, struck down a side path of the woods which they had 
been skirting while this dispute had been going on. No doubt he 
understood that further words, whether spoken or listened to, 
could only weaken the effect of so startling a declaration. 











